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CHAPTER V. 

Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible; 

Thou, stern, obdurate, fiinty, rough, remorseless, 

‘that face of his, the hungry can™i 

Would not have touched, 

Would not have stained with blood, 

But thou art more inhuman, more inexorable— 

Oh, ten times more than tigers of Hyrcania ! 

Shakespeare. 

Tue little Earl of Monkhouse had taken up his 
book once more, and seated in the deep embrasure of 
the enormous window, he remained with his eyes 
rivetted upon the page, in apparent oblivion of the 
words of his mother and Rokewood. 

“Be cautious, nevertheless,” whispered Lady Monk- 
house, glancing towards her little son. “ He is as 
deep and crafty as an infant Jew. I wish they would 
hasten with the dinner, that we might send that 
young noble to bed. By the way, I trust they have 
uurseries here, far from my rooms—nurseries, which 
we will stock, my dear Rokewood, with rocking- 
horses and talking dolls from the Burlington Arcade, 
and books besides—all the volumes of fairy lore, 
pretty stories, and histories of adventure, which 
make the Paradise of a boy’s fancy. Ah, I hear the 
sound of dishes, and spoons, and serving-men’s voices 
in the next room. I will not disguise from you, my 
friend, that I am very hungry.” 

Shortly afterwards a footman entered, and an- 
nounced that her ladyship’s dinner was ready. 

Rtokewood advanced, and offered his arm to his 
niece with a courtly grace. 

Lady Monkhouse arose, and shook down a splen- 
did Indian shawl of crimson and gold, from her 
shoulders to her waist, from whence it hung like a 
sort of princess’s skirt upon@her sombre train of 
widow's crape; she raised her handsome head, 
arched her haughty neck, and called, in a voice 
ncant-to be silvery sweet, to her son to follow her. 
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The newly-made little lord looked up dreamily, 
then cast his book aside, and followed his elders 
obediently through an apartment all blue and silver. 
The countess was conducted by the footman to that 
gorgeous dining-room which belonged to the south 
wing. It was a noble room, one blaze of crimson 
satin, gold, embroidery, and costly works of art. ‘lhe 
great carved sideboard groaned with its weight of 
golden plate; wax-lights burned in golden candela- 
bra in the centre of the table; hothouse flowers 
and rarest fruits were laid upon golden dishes, while 
the soups and meats, the fish, poultry, and confec- 
tionary, were of the finest. 

The countess eat most heartily, with an evident 
relish. Wheu dinner was over, the countess asked 
to see the woman whom she had brought with her 
from London, as nurse-to the young ear). 

“Take him away,” she said, “and give him 4 nice 
warm bath, and put him to bed.” 

“A bath is not good, your ladyship, so soon after 
dinner,” said the nurse, in surprise. 

“Oh, well, you know!” cried the countess, a shade 
of vexation crossing her face. “‘lake him away. 
There, my darling!” 

And she bent down and imprinted a cold, hurried 
kiss upon the child’s cheek. When he was gone, 
the countess arose and went to the door, to see that 
it was securely fastened. Satisfied on this point, her 
ladyship burst into a low, triumphant laugh, and 
then she sank down, and made a low, mock curtsey 
toa large picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a portrait 
of a former Countess of Monkhouse, who had been a 
belle, and a wit, and hed shone as a star of the first 
magnitude at the court, wheu George III. was king. 

“Look at her, uncle!” cried the countess, point- 
ing with a jeering smile at the likeness of the an- 
cestress of Norah and Viola Beaumont. “ Look at 
her powdered hair, dressed in the fashion that the 
proud Marie Antoinette of France adopted thirty 
years later; look at the diamonds upon the white 
neck, and the great gleaming rubies on the round 
arms, and the long train of crimson velvet behind, 
and the rich white satin jupe in front; look at all 
the drapery and jewels, and then at the face, socalm 
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and haughty, so insolent, with its well-bred aristo- 
cratic stare! Oh, madam!” and Lady Monkhousv 
made another obeisance to the portrait, “I wish you 
could understand what pleasure it gives me to come 
here, into your proud, old Grand Court, and lord it 
over everybody as the mistress! Ha!” and she set 
her teeth, “I wonder it does not make you come 
down out of your frame, or waken you up from your 
long sleep beneath the nave, in the vaults iu the 
village church, to know that an actress—whisper, 
madam, a rider from the Cirque, in Paris—a woman 
who has jumped through hoops, and stood on one log 
on a horse, bowing and smiling at the spectators 
through a wreath of artificial flowers, has come here 
—come here to reign !”—Lady Monkhouse folded her 
arms across her chest, and nodded defiantly at thw 
calu, fair face of the late countess—* conie here to 
diue off the fat of the land, to drink the rich old 
wine, to order it up by pailfuls, if I will, from the old, 
deep, hoarding cellars! Ha! ha! ha! my lady!” and 
she shook her fist at the picture. “ And I can show 
diamonds as large, rubies as burning, emeralds as 
green aud gleaming, as those which shone on your 
fair brow aud throat, when you danced tke courtiy 
minuet ia the days gone by! The rich casket of 
Monkhouse jewels is mine—mine—all mine—leit 
me in ‘my lord’s will’!” An accent of intense 
mockery sharpened her tone as she spoke thus. 
“ And | will go to court in them, to the court of our 
good Queen Victoria! And my carriage shall stop 
the way at St. James’s Palace. I—I—whvo have sat 
on doorsteps begging, without a shoe to my foot, 
when I was fifteen years old—when such as you 
would have passed me as a heap of rags, only ya- 
thering up your garments, lest they should touch 
mine, but now—now——” 

“ Margaret,” said Rokewood, in a tone of command, 
“are youmad? Do you mean to continue this child's 
play,when somanyinterestsareat stake? For heaven's 
sake be calm. I thought you were a woman of busi- 
ness. Had 1 known that you intended to devote your 
spare time to private rehearsals of this nature | 
| should have hesitated before I placed a coronet upou 
| your head,” 
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She laughed. ' 

“TI accept your admonitions in all good faith, my 
worthy uucle; but you make me feel cold when you 
speak of interests at stake. I thought the whole 
affair was settled.” 

“ Then you thought like a child, and reasoned like 
a woman,” he enunciated the last word with a su- 
preme contempt. .* The heads of most women, Mar- 
garet, are doil’s heads, stuffed with nothing better 
than saw dust. Do you not perceive that the succession 
to an earldom is an important matter, about which 
the very State may, perliaps, busy itself by-and-bye. 
So far, we have succeeded; so far, the counterfeit 
proofs have been received with belief; but there is 
a Lucius Moutroy living somewhere up in the North, 
and though only fifth cousin to my late lord, he will 
not relish being done out of his earldom. He has 
been quiet so far, but he may only be preparing for an 
attack. I wish you to hold yourself ready for what 
may happen ; the legitimacy of the Lord Adolphus 
may be disputed in an open court—it is not likely, but 
it may ; and the old Earl of Wendover talks of disput- 
ing the will, and if he succeeded in establishing the 
one held by Messrs. Fairbold, why, these ladies, 
Viola and Norah ai 

“ Don’t mention them,” cried Lady Monkhouse, in 
a burst of passion. “J have conceived the greatest 
possible aversion to those daughters of that proud, 
hard man, who refused to make me a countess; If I 
were compelled to strip myself of money, land, or 
jewels for them I should go mad. Why, I daré not 
tell them all I have told their painted ancestress up 
there,” and she pointed at the picture ; “ but I should 
like to humble their haughty heads. How’ I hate 
that Norah's mouth and eyes!” 

“A cogent reason, truly,” sneered Rokewood, “a 
woman's reason, a doll’s reason, rather, whose head 
is stuffed with sawdust!” 

“Say, rather, a woman’s instinct,” cried the 
countess, pressing her hand to her side, “ a woman 
whose heart has been tortured until her whole’ na- 
ture cries out for vengeance, until her soul. craves 
—blood !” 

She spoke the dreadful word with a smile upon 
her finely-curved lip. 

Rokewood turned towards her with a frown. 

“ You do not know what you are saying——” he 
began. 

She warned him off with her fair, jewelled hand. 

“I know perfectly, my gooduncla. You tell me I 
ama doll, with a sawdust brain! Well and good. 
What are you? An iron-souled giant, whose bodily 
form was cast by mistake in that perishable material 
human flesh—all right—you work for gain; you are 
clever with your pen. and you manufacture wills, 
certificates ; countless dry affairs in parchment, which 
have the good effect of installing me here as Coun- 
tess of Monkhouse. You go to work with a prac- 
tical acumen, and the result is—satisfactory.” 

Again she waved her hand. 

‘* But there was other work to be done: there was 
a stern, proud man to be sileuced, who would upset 
all our plaus, if he stood in the flesh amongst us—ha! 
did you not ieel a cold draught just then, suddenly, 
as from behind that curtain ?” 

She drew it back as she spoke, and peered into 
the recess leading into the conservatory. 

“ Nobody there, uncle; no ghost, no beckoning 
ghost—why, good heaven! how you tremble! Who 
now owns the sawdust brain? Doth ‘conscience 
make cowards of us all,’ as Shakespeare has it? 
I am one then, for whom the grim remembrance hath 
no terrors. Where I hate, there would I strike; and 
the vision of a white upturned face, lying in death, 
with an ugly mark, as from Cain’s hand upon its 
brow, would never make me wince or turn white, if 
I had hated that face in life, good uncle; and if the 
life that had beaten at the still heart, had been a 
life which interposed itself between mé and my 
ends fn 

“ You talk like a fiend from the bottomless pit,” 
said Rukewvod, in a hoarse whisper. 

“Nay, good uncle, we have changed places ; you 
are now that same sawdust brain which we spoke 
of awhile ago, and your heart is a chicken’s. Drink 
brandy ; there is plenty in that grand case, all gold 
and amethysts, vn the sideboard. Swallow brandy, 
and gain courage—look back as I do—look back to 
the mountain inu, and the proud, stern man, smitten 
down, and rejoice as I do, that the earl, the noble 
earl, the courtly, high-bred man, with his aristocratic 
prejudices, and his cold heart; is sleeping harmlessly 
in the quiet village churchyard, among those hills in 
Green Normandy, as the French poets name it. It 
is an enemy removed, aud now there are others to 
get out of the way.” 

“ You mean the girls?” asked Rokewood. 

The countess smiled. 

“IT want their hundréd thousand pounds for you, 
then you will no longer trouble me with your de- 
mands, J want their other claims set at rest, for po 











Lord Wendever will dispute tho will if the girls are 
dead.” 

“It is dangerous,” said Rokewood, slowly. “Sus- 
picion will pvint its black tinger at us, if those girls 
sicken and droop. Doctors will come in; we shall 
be unmasked if you think of poison.” 

“J despise that method,” cried the countess, “all 
goes on well for a time, then comes a strange ply- 
sician, and looks you through with his learned spec- 
tacles.” She shuddered. “No, but there are other 
ways, various schemes. Will you leave these girls 
to me?” 

Her great, dark eyes blazed with a tigerish light, 
as she spoke. 

“They are to remain here. I will watch them, 
study their characters; if 1 mistake not I shall be 
able to destroy them by the force of their own pas- 
sions. That Norah, for instance; is proud, proud as 
Lucifer. I will huwble her. trample on her, drag 
her through the dust—she stiall die of bumiliation. 
The other, they say, is a sentimental creature. Well, 
she loves somebody ; I will persecute liin, have him 
arrested on some charge, imprisoned, cond d, per- 
haps executed ; leave all to me, leave all to me.” 

She quite danced about in her excitement as she 
spoke. She was a handsome, slender woman, dressed 
in fashionable mourning, and tlie room in which she 
gesticulated was one of the lordliest dining-rvoms in 
all broad England; but’ one’ would have called up 
the memory of the three Witehes in Afacbeth-while 
watching her. 

Outwardly, she was fair to look upon, but the 
spirit was the selfsame one of diabulical and mur- 
derous spite which had animated those three hideous 
weird sisters, dressed in horrible rags, while they 
danced about the seething cauldron put, upon the 
windy hill side. 

“ Those girls are in the way,” observed Rokewood, 
slowly, as he returned from the custly case of braudy, 
towards his niece, “ they are dangerous girls to you, 
and to me, Margaret.” 

And the false countess answered by a hollow and 
cruel laugh. 

“ Now let’us go, and ring for coffee,” said Roke- 
wood 





And he offered his arm to the countess, and re-con- 
ducted her t@ the drawing-roum of the suuth wing. 





CHAPTER VI, 
And lightly tfipping o’er the long, flat stones, 
With wett es skirted, and with a o’ergrown ; 
Sudden he starts; aad hears, or thinks he hears, 
The sound of something purring at his heels ; 
Full fast he fiies and dares not look behind — : 
air. 

Norau and Violg slept in one large chamber. ‘lwo 
fairy-like bedsteads, draped with curtains of white 
lace, were placed in the ceutre of the room. During 
that hot weather the polished oak floor was only 
covered partially with a delicate, perfumed Indian 
matting; the chairs and couches were of rich mauve- 
coloured satin damask; the great cheval glasses 
were framed in embossed silver. Two bath-rooms 
went out of this apartment; each bath was formed 
of pink-tinted marble. By the side of one stood a 
statue of Venus, exquisitely sculptured; she held a 
vase in her hand, formed like a large shell. When 
the handle at the other side of the wall was turned 
by Granger, Lady Viola’s maid, a stream. of crystal 
water poured through this shell into the basin of 
pink marble. 

The bath of Norah, in another recess of the great 
chamber, was of green-tinted marble, and the device 
for bringing the water into its receptacle was the 
goddess Diana, unrobing as for the bath ; by herside 
stood her favourite dogs, between them lay a pile of 
arrows. Wien a secret spring was pressed, the 
water bubbled up from under the bundle of arrows, 
and filled the bath. 

Luxury the most refined, splendour the most costly, 
taste the most perfect, characterised these apart- 
ments of the beautiful twin sisters. 

It was in the first days of September, the shield of 
the golden harvest moon was haugiug like a great 
jewel ou the swarthy brow of liglt, the sungs of the 
birds were hushed, the winds had gone to sleep, all 
the plenteous fruitfuluess of that purple autumn time 
was lying placid in the dim glory of the suftened 
light. 

The twins were lying silent, each in her fanciful 
and royal-looking bed, with its lace curtains aud 
mauve silk coverlid—silent each, but not sleeping, 
not both sleeping. 

Lady Norah was awake and restless ; aftera while 
she stepped from the bed to the cool, perfumed mat- 
ting on the floor, thrust her feet iuto slippers, and 
crossing the wide room nojselessly, appruached the 
bed where Lady Viola lay sleeping. 

A large lamp, in a silver seouce, shaded by a great 
globe of frosted crystal, threw a subdued light over 
the whole chamber, 








Norah kaelt dowmby the-side of her twin sister, 
and watched her narrowly. Viola was flushed, aud 
upon ber lashes rested two great tears. Norah 
looked fixedly at her. : 

“She is miserable,” said the younger sister to her- 
self, “and the cause of her sorrow is Philip Tuth. 
ven. For my part, I caunot understand this grief 
regarding a stranger, when papa "—she paused and 
shuddered—* papa is dead and cold-in Normandy.” 

Lady Norah was uot awake to the mizht of tiat 
power ordained of heaven, which has such wouderful 
influence on most mortal men and women, the power 
which the great poetess, since dead, called “ Lover's 
love.” 

“Viola must not be permitted to suffer thus, in 
deference to the prejudices of Lady Bateman.” 

Viola turned in her sleep, threw out both white 
arms frautically, and cried out, at the pitch of her 
voice: 

“Philip, Philip !—they are murdering him—see— 
see—that well—the well in the Beech Wood—he lias 
been struck, or they—have—have—drugged his wine. 
He knows nothing—those—men—men—in masks 
are carrying him towards it—lhelp—save—help— 
ah!” She clasped her hauds together as in mortal 
anguish. “I can't keep up with them—can’t make 
them Lear me—oh!” 

A prolonged cry followed pn this exclamation. 

Norah did not attempt to waken her sister. She 
sat, with pale cheek awd bated breath, at the foot of 


“tlie bed, listening ewgerly, greedily, to her sister's 


words. 

“Heis dead,” said dreaming Viola, in a harsh, un- 
natural toue, “dead—he has dropped into that deep 
well, Philip, my Philip, another moment — wait, 
hist! let me-wateh those men iu masks here, erouch- 
ing‘low and deep under these thick trees. Only the 
wind whispers of the secret to the tall, swaying 
giass).and who can interpret that sad sighing of the 
wiud; bat | hear—I kuow—I see—ha! the braneh of 
a‘treé lias caught away the mask. See the ugly mur- 
derous fave turued upwards, scowling, towards the 
low’ thunder cluuds floatingsia the blue summer Lea- 


vem tis Rokewood!” 


A®'the excited dreamer’spoke, she opened her tear- 
ful eyes, ani instead of the harsh face of the secre- 
tary, she beheld the lovely countenance of her twin 
sister. 

“Oh, Norah, Norah, I have had such a dream!” 

““] kuow it, dearest, and f would not waken you 
till you had dreamed it out to the end; it was a 
waruing, Viel". I felt that it was a warning, and 
that if 1 waited I should hear the name of the man 
in the mask. It was Rokewoud, Vivla—Roke wood 
—the man whom our good housekeeper has hiuted 
to me poisoned the lives of our parents, gained the 
ear of both, became executor to our mother’s will, 
aided aud abetted our beloved but misguided father 
to make an unjust will, and eontract an unequal mar- 
riage —-Rokewvod, who holds us in his power, whose 
friend, the countess, would profit by our deaths; 
mark me, Vivla, Rekewood is our enemy, our dau- 
gerous enemy.” 

Viola sat up in her bed, and stared about in a sort 
of wild dismay. 

“Bat it was not us I dreamed he was hurting, 
Norah, but Philip, Philip Ruthven, my own poor 
love, whom I sent away so cruelly three days ayo, 
and to whom I cannot even send a letter, for 1 do 
nut know his Loudon address. Oh, Norah, I feel 
contident some evil bas befallen Philip.” 

“You think only of Philip, Viola,” said the 
younger sister, impetuously. ‘ He is well enough; 
he is in Loudon, learning lis dry learning, or, pet- 
haps, evev dancing at balls, or louugiug about with 
boon compuions, and forgetting you. What can 
you do, but wait to see if le will write to you?” 

* Norah, you are uukind,” said Viola, mournfully. 
“How can poor Philip write, when I parted from 
him so cruelly, and, besides, have | not told him, agalo 
aad again, that Lady Bateman has the bag carried 
every moruing to her room, aud scaus every letter, 
on the vutside at least, befure she gives it up to the 
right owner; his letters she would confiscate at 
ouce.”’ 

“1 am not unkind, Viola, and that I will prove. I 
will gu myself to-morrow to the rectory, and | will 
boldly ask Mr. Somers for Ruthven’s address. Yoo 
shall write him a letter in the morning, and I will 
slip it into an envelope. As [ return from the vil- 
lage, I will slip the letter into the post-box.” 

“ But, Norah, Lady Bateman never allows us to 
stray beyoud the park gates, not even on horseback, 
unless she is close upon us ia the brougham. Bet- 
ter ask Granger or Mrs. Welsh.” 

“ Granger is like Chamberlain, in the pay of Lady 
Bateman, who has an intense, horror of anybody 
thinking that while under her care either of us 
formed a real attachment. As for good Mrs. Welsh, 
she would post the letter safely, but tell everybody 
in the Louse before to-morrow night.” 
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Viola sighed. 

“ How can you manage it, Norah ?” 

“ Leave it to me, dear,” said Lady Norah, kissing 
her. “Now go to sleep again, but remember the 
black mask, and Rokewood's face under it. I feel 
sure, Viola, that we ought not to live with this step- 
mother and her friend.” 

“J will not live with Lady Bateman, if I have a 
chance of living with anybody else,” said beautiful 
Viola, almost in the tone of a spoiled, child. “She 
hates Philip; I won't live with a woman who hates 
Philip!” 

This last resolution appeared so silly in the eyes 
of strong-minded Lady Norah, that. she returned to 
her bed without vouchsafing a word in reply. 

The warm light of a September morning came 
early through the mauve silk blinds in the sisters’ 
room, and Lady Viola arose hastily, threw on a dress- 
ing gown and slippers, and while Norah still slept 
deeply, she penned a letter, long and tender, to the 
absent Philip, then she pushed away her mother- 
of-pearl writing-table, hid her letter, aud rang for 
her maid to assist her in the bath-room. Norah 
awoke soon afterwards, and by eight o'clock, each 
beautiful sister was dressed in white embroidered 
nourning robes, festooned with rosettes of black and 
manve crape. 

The chestnut curls of Viola were simply confined 
with a mauve ribbon; Norah’s darker hair was 
gathered into a rich-looking pyramid of shining 
coils at the back of her small, superb head. The two 
Ladies Beaumont proceeded at once to the breakfast- 
room, Where punctual Lady Bateman received them 
with a smile of approval. 

“In time to-day,” ghe said, laying her gold watch 
by the side of the game pie, near which she stood. 
“ Now call the butler to pour out the coffee.” 

Aud the breakfast was eaten'in state. After that 
came a drawing master from the nearest; town, a 
music mistress, and au Italian master. , 

‘The studies of the young ladies were over at about 
one, and then Lady Bateman proposed a drive of 
about nine miles in the country. The girls obeyed, 
significant looks passed between the young créatures; 
there was still that affectionate letter in the undi- 
rected envelope, hidden somewhere in the pocket of 
Norah: Viola glanced at her imploringly. 

“Leave all to me,” whispered dauntless Norah. 

The three ladies bowled through the noble park in 
their luxurious carriage, and then out of the great 
gates into the road. 

“How lovely the country is!” cried Norah. “ Who 
would be confined in Londun now?” 

Viola thought of Philip, and sighed. 

“I have now to speak to you both decidedly, my 
dears,” said the stately widow. “I must tell you, 
that while you were engaged with your masters this 
worning, I have had the hononr” (a bitter inflec- 
tion of scorn on the word) “tke honour of an inter- 
view with Lady Monkhouse, She had the insolence 
to send and request me to go to her in the south 
wing, but I sent word that it was highly inconve- 
nient to me to pay visits iu the morning, but I would 
receive the countess in the amber drawing-room.” 

Something like a gleam of the old merriment glis- 
teued in Norah's blue eyes when she heard this. 

“How much I should have liked to hear the in- 
terview !” she exclaimed. 

“You would not have greatly profited, Lady 
Norah.” said Lady Bateman. “Suffice it, that. we 
parted in no pleasant mood-—¢he in passionate rage, 
lin composed contempt ; but the purport of her visit 
was to tell me to leave Grand Court next week—of 
course, you will hold yourselves ready to accompany 
ine, 

To Lady Bateman’s surprise the twins were silent. 

“Where should we live?” asked Viola, timidly. 

“At a quiet place near the sea, out of the world, 
until you can claim your mainma’s furtuue, four years 
hence. Mr. Rokewood will allow, out of the hun- 
dred thousand pounds, five hundred each per an- 
num for your maintenance. ‘The countess wishes 
you to remain with them, urging your father’s will. 
Of course, you will not remain with this upstart who 
has robbed you.” 

“TI hate living in a quiet place near the sea,” sighed 
love-lorn Viola. 

“T can hardly venture to introduce you to the 
world, Lady Viola. It seems that this secretary has 
full power over your property uutil you are twenty- 
one. Now, whoever proposed to you, I feel sure the 
monster would object to, as he has the right to do. 
If you die before you are of age, his friend, the coun- 
tess, profits by it; therefore, 1 don’t wish to have 
‘ny courting affairs on my hands. You must live 
secluded, both of you, until you are your own mis- 
tresses. I hate long engagements, and soon. You 


‘aust both put love and lovers out uf your heads for | 
| love-letter, Lady Viola Beaumont. 

body, nobody will believe that I would venture out | 
,in such a hubbub of rain, and thunder, and light- ' 


four years ” 
Viola sighed, set her white teeth hard, and looked 
disconsolately out of the window. 





“T will do as Viola wishes; your ladyship,” said 
Norali, speaking in deep perplexity. “For my own 
part, your plan of seclusion by the sea appears plea- 
sant; but if Viola remains at Grand Court, so must 
Norah. The twins cannot part.” 

And great, bright tears glittered in the glorious 
blue eyes as she spoke. 

Lady Bateman, woman of the world, was not given 
to sentiment. The thousand a-year for the support 
of the twins, would have been a pleasant addition to 
her tiny income, would enable her to obtain much 
more style, many more comforts. She thought Viola 
odiously willful, and Norah weakly childish in yield- 
ing to her. 

“Your lives are not safe with those people,” she 
said. 

“T don’t care so much about life!” burst ont Viola, 
who was suffering, sweet soul, from the irritation 
which the avxieties of the tyrant passion bring to 
sensitive, affectionate natures. “I would as soon be 
killed as live in a horrid, quiet place by the sea. I 
hate the sea!” 

While this not very amicable discussion was going 
on, a gentleman passed the carriage at full gallop. 
He was mounted upon aspirited black horse. When 
he caught sight of Lady Norah’s lovely face, he 
bowed low down, almost to his saddle, and Norah, 
taken off her guard, blushed “celestial rosy red.” 

“ Good gracious! who is that man?” asked the 
lady chaperone, angrily. ‘* How very foolish you look, 
Lady Norah. Neither of you Ladies Beaumont seem 
to have the least dignity. You should have an- 
swered that person's salute with the coldest possible 
nod.” 
“To show that I considered him beneath me?” 
asked Norah, with spirit. ‘“ I choose toshow when I 
am pleased ; when Iam angry ; when I am indiffereut. 
I wish to be a natural human being, Lady Bateman, 
not a cold, fashionable woman.” 

“ And weré you pleased when that scapegrace son 
of Sir. Brook Danvers bowed to you in that ridicu- 


lous fashion, Lady Norah? Iam ashamed of you!” | 
' lowered, the grizzled, bushy locks flying in the wind, 
| the tall horse rising well from the ground, the close 


Lady Bateman defeated herown ends. Norah had 
never given two passing thoughts to handsome Hain- 
mond Danvers before. She had danced with him at 
a quiet little party once in London, and she had met 
him at the rector’s /éte, but now that Lady Bate- 
man attacked this’ young gentleman, she felt inci- 
ted.to do battle.in his defence. 

“Why is he a scapegrace?” she asked. “ He has 

won prizes at college; he is good-natured—an ho- 
nourable gentleman, is he not ?” 
_ “He is a younger sou,” rejoined Lady Bateman, 
in a tone of anger, “and therefore unworthy the no- 
tice of Lady Norah Beaumont. He rides in desperate 
haste ; he is fond of field sports. I never like men 
who are fond of field sports.” 

Here the matter ended jor the present, and there 
was nothing more said about the dull little scheme 
of living in a quiet place by tlie sea. 

The ladies returned to Grand Court, dressed for 
dinner, and strolled on the terrace. ‘he sun was 
sinkivg towards the west, aud yet the affectionate 
letter to, Philip lay in the pocket of Norah’s white 
silk dress undelivered. 

“Oh, if you could manage it,” sighed Viola. 

“Wait,” said Norah. ‘1 will befure night.” 

Dinner was over, and the red sun was burning at 
the back of the wvod-crowned hill, facing the ter- 
race. , 

“T am going to my room,’ 
to Lady Bateman. 

“ Arg, you ill?” asked her ladyship. 

“T gm guing to take some quiet rest on the bed, 
Lady Bateman,” said truthful Norah. 

And then she left the room. Viola followed her. 

“Ah, Norah, it is beginning to thunder—it will 
rain—there will be a storm; don’t go now.” 

“ Not just yet,” replied Norah. “I must lie down, 
to make my words true to Lady Bateman.” 

“ Bat I tell you there will be a storm, Norah !” 

“No matter.” 

Norah lay down and closed her eyes. Presently 
the storm burst forth with awful fury ; peals of thun- 
der reverberated from one part of the heavens to 
another; the clouds hung low and sullen, black as 
ink, and threatening as the brow of a murderer. 

Norah arose, tucked her white silk dinne--dress 
high above her short underskirts of black <:ik, put 
on @ pair of thick boots, a little, close, black, soft, 
shapeless hat on her head, muffled her face in a thick 
veil, buckled on a long waterproof with sleeves over 
all, and then nodded at the wondering Viola. 

“I'm going now.” 

“Norah, the lightening will kill you! Did you see 


said Norah suddenly 


‘that great red flash, just now? You must not go, 


dearest ; wait till to-morrow.” 


“T tell you the storm is the luckiest thing for your | 
If I meet any- | 








ning ; besides, I shall meet nobody. Let me go; I tell 
you I shall come back all right.” 

Down stairs ran the motherless, impetuous, noble- 
hearted Norah, and through a side door, across.a flower 
garden, which looked like a ruin, down sume steps, 
and across'the park—on—on—with the rain beat- 
ing into-her face, until the thick veil was drenched ; 
the thunder roared and rolled, the lightning flashed. 
Lady Norah did not go near the park gates, but 
made for the shrubbery ; there, under the thick tall 
limes, she paced, that dauntless “daughter of a hun- 
dred earls.” 

The lightning flashed fiercely at her through the 
arching boughs, the thunder rolled until the uproar 
deafened her, and then the rain fell down—sheets of 
waterspout—so it seemed to Norah. Presently she 
took a narrow winding path, which led her to the ha- 
ha fence fronting the high road. The fall was deep, 
but Lady Norah was fearless; she sprang down and 
dropped on her feet into the road, as lightly as an 
opera dancer ; then on, on, once more, though the 
road was by this time almost like a running stream. 

Then Norah heard the clatter and measured tread 
of a horse’s feet approaching her—nearer, nearer, 
nearer. She muffled her veil over her face, and 
lowered ber head, not daring to look up, and fearing 
a recognition ; but the horseman coughed, quite in- 
voluntarily, and against. his will, and the familiar 
sound of his cough startled Norah, and caused her 
to look up. 

Yes, it was Mr. Rokewood, the secretary, wrapped 
in an oilskin coat, with oilskin leggings on his lower 
limbs, mounted on a large, strong, black horse, one 
of the finest out of the noble Grand Court stud. 

The secretary bent his head to avoid the rain 
which was dashing against his face, and the Lady 
Norah prayed that he had not recognised her ; and 
yet she could have sworn, in a law court, had it been 
needful, that she met his eye once, full, peering into 
hers with a gleam of savage recognition. 

She turned and watched him galloping off through 
the storm on the black horse, the sinister head 








trees on one side of him, a wide, stretching common 


| on the other; and while she watched, the black cloud 
| over his head opened, a red stream of fire seemed 


to envelope both him and his horse. 

Norah quite expected that her guardian had been 
struck by lightning, but another glance showed her 
the dark horseman speeding away through the tem- 
pest at the face of the wind. 

“ He would serve a painter asa model for Satan,” 
said Norah, with a little shudder. “He seems at 
home in a sturm like this. One could almost believe 
some of the unearthly stories of the middle ages, 
and that Rokewood was an evil genius, who had 
power to raise the storm—a wizard, first cousin to 
Macbeth’s witches. What an idiot Iam to feelafraid ; 
what is there to be afraid of ? The storm will be 
over before I arrive at the village ; then the twilight 
will come on, and | shall be able to get home safely.” 

She hastened her steps as she spoke, and rushed 
on at an exceedingly rapid pace. but it was along 
walk to the village, quite a mile and a half from 
where she now was. 

Lady Norah accomplished the distance in a little 
less than an hour, for the road was heavy with mud, 
anda strong wind which rose up after the storm 
beat her backwards as though it would have kept her 
from her destination. Twilight had fallen when the 
earl’s daughter entered the peaceful and beautiful 
village where the rector lived. 

Belrose lay nestled amid wooded hills; the pastures 
were green and verdant, as one pictures the hills of 
Beulah. There were three small glistening lakes 
lying amid the nutty copses which flanked the com- 
mon; the charch was one of the noblest and simplest 
of the ancient Norman type, and close to it stood 
“ Nutly,” the rector’s house. A charming, large, old 
Gothic residence, with front of white, timbered with 
black ; a great carved porch, hung over with a luxu- 
riant woodbine ; a lawn before the door, smooth as 
velvet, and green as emerald; rich red and white 
roses clambering up close to the overhanging bay 
windows. At the back of this house an acre of fruit 
garden, well tended and prolific. The rector hadthe 
very finest apricots iu the county. 

Lady Norah paused an instant at the gate. What 
should she say to the rector? How surprised. nay, 
shocked, the good man would be to find her out iu the 
evening, more than two miles from home, and unat- 
tended. 

“T would not have him suppose it for an instant,” 
thought Norah. “Ah, I wish I had trusted one of the 
servants, but they all stand in such awe of Lady 
Bateman. Now then, up with my courage,” and 
Norah began to pace the garden path. 

A blaze of light shone all at once in the large bay 
window of the dining-room. Norah could see the 
good rector, his wife, and three grown-up pupils, 
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young gentlemen who were reading for college, ap- | Norah’s recent loss, or the arrival of the stepmother ; 


proaching a comfortably-laid supper table. 
How guilty the proud and pure-minded girl felt, 


creeping stealthily up to their door under cover of | carriage, as the old lady thought. 


darkness—she, the Lady Norah, of Grand Court, be- 
fore whom every door was wont to fly open, and 
every voice to take the tone of humble respect. She 
peused a moment, irresolute. She saw the door open, 
and @ tall, handsome youth, dashing and graceful in 
bearing, with a dark, clever, eloquent face, curly, 
dark hair, proud, sensitive moyth, entered the room, 
aud shook hands cordially with everybody. 

“It is Mr Hammond Danvers, youngest son of 
Sir Brook, of whom Lady Bateman warned me this 
morning,” thought Norah, “he will know the address 
of Philip Ruthven. Oh, dear, why will people be 
such simpletons as to fall in love ?—-but Viola is fret- 
ting so.” 

She went under the porch and rang the bell. 

“ All is fair in love and war, they say,” she said 
to herself. “Well, I must pretend that, that is 

While she spoke, a neat maid servant opened the 
door. 

‘Lhe blaze of light on the white and black flags of 
the handsome stone hall, the red stair-carpets, the 
gay young voices in the dining-room—how cheerful 
it all seemed to Norah. 

“1 wish to see Mrs. Somers,” she said, faintly. 

* Who shall I say, miss ?” 

“Oh, no matter—a friend, if you please,” and she 
put half-a-crown into the girl’s hand. 

‘he girl curtseyed, and at once showed Norah 
into the large, comfortable, old-fashioned drawing- 
room, Where a fire was blazing, in spite of the warm 
wutumn weather; a drawing-room where the furni- 
ture was covered in chintz, and the enormous old 
china vases were filled with dead rose-leaves. 

Norah stood, her wet waterproof shining in the light 
of the fire. Meauwhile,ia the dining-room, speculation 
was rife as to who the lady could be. All the young 
menu hazarded a guess ; neither of them presumed to 
think fur an instant of either of the daughters of the 
earl. And then in came little, gentle, old Mrs, Somers, 
in her lavender silk gowa and white lace headgear. 

Norah quite trembled as the lady came near her, 
stariug in mild surprise through her gold spectacles. 

* Oh, Mrs. Somers,” she said, taking the old lady’s 
hand in both her own, “don’t be angry, but I have 
come here secretly, to ask you a question for Viola.” 

“ Why, bless my life, Lady Norah,” cried the rec- 
tor’s wife, kissing the young girl oa both cheeks, 
“this is an unexpected pleasure. Your carriage is 
waiting, of course, so I won't detain you, darling, if 
you have come here secretly, as 1 guess you have.” 

Norah was, alas, ashamed to confess to the good 
lady that she had no carriage, no servant—was quite 
aiune. 

“ Mrs. Somers,” she said, “ did you know or guess 
that Philip Ruthven was foolish enough to fall in 
love with Lady Viola Beaumont ?” 

She asked the question with a little unconscious 
haughtiness. 

~ Yes, yes, my dear; we were all sorry for poor 
i'hilip.” 

“ He has gone away, I know,” replied Norah, who 
was wise and cautious for her sister, if uot for her- 
self; ““he came over to Grand Court and spoke his 
mind suddenly te my sister. She was a little startled 
at his thinking so deeply of her, and—and in fact, 
‘Irs. Somers, she beliaved so coldly to him, that he 
went away in sorrow.” 

“Poor Philip—poor, dear boy,” cried the kind- 
hearted old lady ; “but perhaps it was the wisest 
thing to do, my dear, because there is such a great 
lifference in rank. Nobody knows anything at all 
about poor Philip’s parentage ; he has a morose guar- 
iian, whom he has uever seen but twice in his life 
—this man gives him but a scanty allowance—he 
will have to earn his bread, and a 

“1 know, dear Mrs. Somers,” interrupted Norah, 
quickly ; “ but after all, Viola is sorry she was rude, 
and wishes to write and tell him so. Will you give 
us his address? Viola would have addressed here, 
with ‘to be forwarded,’ but her writing is known to 
Mr. Somers, and he might have mentioued it un- 
thinkingly.” 

“ His address, my dear,” said Mrs. Somers, “is 
19, Adam Street, Strand; a gloomy place enough, 
poor lad.” 

Norah drew her letter from her pocket, begged for 
pen aud ink, and stooping over the table, hastily di- 
rected the envelope. 

*“ There, that will do,” she’said, in a tone of relief, 
‘and it is stamped.” 

“Then you will tell the coachman to drive you by 
the ‘Flagon of Ale,’ my love, the post-office is 
iaere, 

“Yes, dearest Mrs. Somers, and now good-bye.” 

“ You are in a hurry, love. How large and sad your 
eyes are, my child!” 

“Mrs. Somers was too true a lady to allude to 
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but she was woman enough to feel a very strong 
curiosity on both subjects. Norah fled away to her 
While she was 
crossing the hall, Hammond Danvers burst out of 
the dining-room. Did he recognise her? Shecould 
not tell. She hurried on, looking down at the payed 
hall, and then out inte the garden, and thence to the 
road, where all was dark and damp and sileut, after 
the storm. Norah felt chill and nervous as she 
passed up the dark village street with Viola’s letter. 

‘I wish I was at home,” she said to herself, and 
an odd shivering fear and foreboding came over her. 
“IT was never out alone at night before,” she 
argued, “and that alarms me. I must not bea cow- 
ard ; I will run.” 

And she ran until she reached the little branch 
road which led to the post-office. She skrank as she 
approached it, for the “Flagon of Ale” was all 
ablaze with light, and the sound of labourer’s voices, 
singing in chorus came to her ears: She went on, 
and put the letter into the post-box, then turned and 
ray back towards the main road. When she reached 
that she was a litcle out of breath, and she walked 
slowly a little way. Presently the mvon shone out, 
faintly-bright as yet, though deep red in hue, over 
the hill to her right. She was now walking at a 
perfectly lonely part of the road, She had left the 
village behind, there was a wood on her left, and a 
common ou her right. A feeling of dread came upon 
her, and she hastened on, and then Norah became 
conscious of footsteps behind her, perhaps fifty yards 
bebind her; but a something there was in their 
sound, a mesmeric sense of danger, which warned 
her to flee—to run at the top ofher speed. The foot- 
steps behind her quickened as her own had done. 
Were they gainingon her? Help! help! she would 
have screamed, but she could not scream and run; 
she dared not pause one instant; a single portion of 
a psalm rang in her ears like her own kuell these 
words, “ Whose feet are swift to shed blood.” 

On she ran, in such wild terror that, finding her- 
self hampered by the weight of her waterproof, she 
unclasped it, and threw it into the road, then ran on 
again, in her white silk dinner-dress, with bare arms 
stretched out wildly in the night air. 

‘The moon looked down solemnly at her, the wind 
whispered in the wood at her left, and still those 
footsteps were behind her. 

Would her young heart burst? Would*she die 
of that deadly and unnatural race which she was 
running, so it seemed, against death and murder in 
her rear? 

On, on—would the park fence never be reached? 
Should she turn into the wood, crouch low, and pray, 
and trust to his never finding her. 

There was a ruined old house in that wood. She 
knew the place, and if one climbed the rough, stone 
staircase, there were rooms, and in one was a door 
with a bolt inside; she had often played in there, as 
a child, with the nursemuids. 

Yes, she would get iu there, draw the bolt, and re- 
main till morning, or, if she died, better so, than by 
murderous hands. She plunged into the wood. 
Now, hasten, hasten, towards that ruined house! 
Those footsteps in the road! will they go on clamp, 
clamp, clamping? No, no! Merciful Father in 
heaven! they are in the wood, trampling down the 
long rank grass, crunching the wet autumn flowers ; 
she cannot hear them, but she hears the bushes 
crackle, and the boughs bend down and spring back 
again, as an impatient hand thrusts them aside. 

Close upon her—close upon her! The moon is 
hidden by the thick trees—she caunot see the man, 
the man cannot see her; but, ah! the ruin! she is 
there, she is flying up the crazy stone stairs ; and 
now she threads a little passage, and now another 
stair steeper than the last—to fall from that height 
would be death. She is under the sky now for a mo- 
meut, for just there the roof is broken, and the moon 
—sailiug like a celestial ship on a blue heavenly sea, 
with white glory-clouds like angel forms around— 
the mvon looks at her peacefully. 

Footsteps again on that lower stair! He is coming 
—he is mounting after her. The roon—the room! 
Down two steps in the dark, and she has reached the 
door: it was ajar. She enters the damp, low-ceiliuged 
room ; the stone floor strikes cold to her feet, then 
she turns and bangs the door together. The bolt! 
the bolt! she remembered it a month ago, such a 
strong bolt, where is it—has it been taken away ? 

Oh, God, pity her! it has beeu taken away, and 
those murderous steps are mounting, mounting, 
nearer, nearer, nearer. She pushes against the door, 
and holds it with all her feeble strength, but the 
brute force of a strong man is at the other side. She 
is pushed away, and a tall figure enters. 

There was a large winduw-place in that room ; 
there had not been glass or frame in it for centuries ; 
the moon shone through it now, and Norah perceived 
that the face of her pursuer was covered with a 


black mask. She uttered a piteous cry, and fled io. 
wards the wide window-place. She looked down, 
The leap was certain death. The leap—nay, th» 
hideous masked figure was close to her—the hand; 
gripped her shoulders, and held her head downwards 
over the wall. 

(To be continued.) 








A THRONE versus A C1iGAR.—An anecdote of ap 
old transaction has‘ just got into circulation. It js 
said that when the deputation waited upon Princo 
George of Denmark to solicit his acceptance of tho 
throne of Greece, the prince asked whether he might 
smoke if he accepted the throne. The deputation 
replied that he might smoke as much as he like: 
“Then accept,” said the prince ; aud he ivangurated 
his newly-acquired liberty by walking about the 
streets of Copenhagen with a cigar in his mouth. 


AveRAGE LenoTu oF Lire 1n ENGLAND.—Why 
do the people of England live only a mean life-time 
of forty-one years? ‘This is the question which D,. 
Farr puts (through the Registrar-Geueral’s Anuuil 
Report) to the peuple of England. LHe points out the 
remarkable fact that one result of civilisation is to in- 
crease the number of violent deaths, by means of 
accidents and calamities. Deaths of a violent cla- 
racter appear to be rapidly increasing, more especially 
street accidents, deaths on railways, and in coal mines 
To the evils arising from overcrowding in large 
towns, Dr. Farr ascribes much of the average short- 
ening of life, as also the distress existing among au 
under-fed population. ‘Let us hope that science may 
point the way to the removal of obstacles which lis 
in the path of overcoming these evils. 


WALKING versus THE VELOCIPEDK.—1. Walking 
is accomplished by raising the body about an inch ai 
each step and allowing it to swing forward in a curve 
of which the foot forms the centre; friction is a 
minimum. A man weighing 140 lb. stepping a yard, 
and getting over four miles an hour, raises about 
1400 Ib. 1 ft. high per minute. 2. Suppose the same 
man mounted on a velocipede, and that he and his 
steed weigh together 200 lb. ; about 7 Ib. will draw 
this weight along a good levelroad. Therefore 1400 
units of force will move it 200 ft. per minute, or 
nearly 2} miles per hour. ‘This seems very like the 
case of the man who worked his passage by pulling 
the rope of the canal boat; but for the name of tho 
thing he bad better have walked. 3. I believe the 
handiest way to work a velocipede would be bya 
very small engine connected with a vessel of liquid 
carbonic acid instead of a boiler. I do not kaoow 
the exact ratio between the volume of liquid carbonic 
acid and the gas at atmospheric pressure, so have 
not been able to calculate how much gas will be re- 
quired, but I think the plan is feasible.—X. Y. Z. 


Tue LION AND THE UNiconn.—The most pro- 
minent feature about the royal arms is what heralds 
call the supporters—the lion and the unicorn. Of 
these the lion is the badge of England, the unicorn 
of Scotland ; and their position is intended, as the it- 
genious reader will conjecture, to symbolise the fact 
that the sovereign is maintained by the union of these 
two countries. The uninitiated observer would de- 
scribe the unicorn as placed on the right side of the 
shield, and the lion on the left; but heralds apply the 
terms right and left to a coat of arms with reference 
not to the spectator, but to the supposed bearer of the 
shield, who is, of course, behind it. Thus they re- 
verse the ordinary use of the words, and the reader 
must therefore remember that the lion is the right, 
or dexter supporter of the English arms (the place of 
honour being conceded to England from its superior 
importance), and the unicorn is the left or sinister 
supporter. The reader will at once infer that these 
supporters could only have como into use at the 
union of England and Scotland under James I., and 
the inference is perfectly just. Ever since 1603 the 
royal arms have been supported as now by the Eng- 
lish lion and the Scottish unicorn. What were the 
supporters previously ? the reader asks. Well, they 
were very various. Elizabeth and Mury and their 
father had a liom and greyhound for supporters; 
Henry VIL., a lion and a dragon ; Richard ILL., a lion 
and a boar; Edward IV.,alion anda bull; Henry V» 
a lion and an antelope; Henry IV., an antelope and 
a swan; Edward III., « lion and an eagle. ‘I'he use 
of supporters began with Edward III., so thas the 
reader has thus a complete list of the supporters 0 
the royal arms of England. The lion, it will be sce, 
had almost invariably been used as one supporter (the 
dexter); the other had varied, the different sovereigos 
usually introducing some family badge as the sup- 
porter on the sinister side. The Scotch arms bad 


always been supported by two unicorns, and hence, 
on the accession of James I. to the English throne, 
was determined that the national supporters should 
thenceforward be the lion of England and the unicor 





of Scotland. 
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ITAMPTON MYSTERY. 


——_-@—————— 
CHAPTER V. 


Relieve not oaths or much sting men, 

Credit no vows nor a bewailing song ; 

Tet courtiers swear, forswear and swear again, 

‘the heart doth live ten regions from the tongue, 

And when with oaths and vows they make you tremble, 
Eelieve them least, for then they most dissemble. 


: Sylvester. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
That, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Shakespeare. 

Ox the night following, the Lady Beatrice Hamp- 
ton did not quit the drawing-room until nearly twelve 
o'clock; but was content, mach to Lord Adlowe's 
chagrin and disappointment, to play at chess with 
lv r father, exhibiting a quietude and satisfaction 
which baflled conjecture and defied interpretation. 

Lord Adlowe was perfectly satisfied that she was 
acting thus to throw him off his guard, and to cause 
him to desist from persisting in any scheme for 
watching her which he had formed, but he deter- 
nined to exercise as much caution as she did, and 
took care not to allow her to see the slightest vexa- 
tion in his manner or the least alteration from his 
ordinary demeanour. 

The third night after his arrival at the Earl of 
Hampton's town residence, was one appointed for a 
party ina neighbouring square, to which the Hamp- 
tons were invited, 

The earl liked a rubber, and made no secret of his 
predilection for a game at cards; and to humour her 
father far more than to please herself, Beatrice had 
promised to be present. She pressed Lord Adlowe 
‘o accompany them, but he refused, pleading a prior 
‘igagement which would occupy him for an hour or 
two, adding that, if possible, he would come back 
early, dress and call for her at her friend’s house. 
_ When the earl and his daughter had driven away 
in their well-appointed carriage, drawn by two splen- 
did horses, which were worth an ordinary man's an- 
uual income, his lordship stalked out of the house 
tud went to a fashionable club, of which he was a 
member. Here he whiled away a few hours, and as 
the clock struck eleven, jumped into a cab and was 
driven back to Hampton House. He was informed 
that the Lady Beatrice had just returned and pro- 
ceeded to her private apartment, having inquired of 
the hall porter if Lord Adlowe had made his reap- 
peers. and being answered in the negative. 

hauking the man for his information, Lord Adlowe 
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took a candle from a sideboard in the hall and pro- 
ceeded to the library, which room opened upon the 
passage, through which anyone wishing to reach the 
garden must of necessity pass in order to do so. 

Pushing open the door of the library, he left it 
ajar, and taking a chair, sat down, blowing thecandle 
out as he did so, in order that it might not betray 
him to anyone who should pass. The lamps in the 
hall cast a faint reflection into the passage, but to- 
wards the door, all was black as the night outside, 
there being no moon, and the stars were obscured by 
thick, rain-laden clouds, which threatened every in- 
stant to discharge their accumulated moisture. 

The wind howled without in fitful gusts, and 
moaned as it passed under the eaves—ivith a mourn- 
ful sound, as of a chorus of lost spirits sighing in end- 
less agony. 

Lord Adlowe had not been long concealed in his 
hiding-place, before a gentle footfall caught his ear. 
He beut forward to listen. 

The rustling of feminine garments was next audi- 
ble and he felt convinced that the Lady Beatrice was 
about to leave the house, having made some specious 
excuses, which easily satisfied her indulgent father, 
and caused him to grant her his permission to go 
hone first. As his lordship anticipated, the garden 
door was opened, and a rush of cold air entered the 
house. This was momentary. The door was shut 
again directly, and the person, whoever it was, had 
reached the garden. 

He did not hesitate to follow, and was quickly 
going towards the short flight of steps leading from 
the house. ‘The wind was so rough, and made such 
@ wailing noise amongst the shrubs and through the 
branches of the trees, that the sound of footsteps on 
the gravel was not perceptible. 

This mattered little to Lord Adlowe, who was 
positive that an exit had been made from the house, 
and his experience of,a few days before, was sufficieut 
to enable him in the dark to make his way to the 
~ walk, which conducted to the small gate in the 
wall. 

Quickening his pace, he heard a key grate in the 
lock, and darted forward. ‘ 

What was his chagrin and amazement to arrive 
just in time to have the door shut in his face ; though 
he pushed against it with all his strength, he was 
unable to make any impression upon it, for it had 
doubtless been locked again on the outside. 

There was nothing to be dono but to return to the 
honse, acknowledging to himself, that his attempt to 
dog the footsteps of the Lady Beatrice had been un- 
successful. He contented himself with the reflection, 
that he should have another chance of following her; 








and he resolved, that instead of waiting until she 
quitted the house, he would place himself in the 
mews, and watch the outside of the garden gate, 
which would enable him to go after her with the ut- 
most facility when she emerged into the street. 

As it was a cold and cheerless night, he, on enter- 
ing the library again, rang for the footman, to whom 
he givo directions to have a fire lighted ; with some 
brandy aud water, a cigar, and the evening paper, he 
contrived to pass the time by the fireside until the 
return of Lord Hampton, which took place about 
half-past twelve. The earl, on being told that 
Lord Adlowe had established himself in the library, 
at once proceeded thither, and feeling no wish to re- 
tire to rest, expressed his willingness to join him in 
smoking for an hour, during which they might in- 
dulge in an agreeable conversation. By Adlowe’s de- 
sire, the door of the library was kept open, as the fire, 
he said, had made the room unpleasantly warm ; aud 
the smoke from the cigars, combined with the heat 
of the fire and the gas, rendered a little ventilatiun 
advisable. 

Of course he had an object in doing this, which 
was the following: 

He knew that if the Lady Beatrice had left the 
house, as he had surmised, she would be the most 
likely to enter it again by the garden door, of which 
she doubtless had akey. There were no panes of 
glass in this door which would enable her to see the 
light from the library, and the shutters of the win- 
dows being closed, not any could penetrate in a tell- 
tale manner without ; consequently she would enter 
the passage without the least knowledge of the library 
being occupied, and Lord Adlowe hoped to be able 
to surprise her on her return from her nocturnal ex- 
cursion. 

“T trust,” said Lord Adlowe, “that you have en- 
joyed your evening. May I venture to inquire if 
Beatrice felt herself indisposed, as she did not accom- 
pany you on yourreturn? She, I presume, went home 
before you?” 

“Exactly so,” answered the earl. “My daughter 
complained of indisposition and went back in the 
carriage, the coachman having instructions to call for 
me in an hour, Beatrice is not fond of company ; her 
disposition is a retiring one. After dancing a few 
times she came to me, aud saying that her head ached, 
expressed a wish to leave; lat once gave my con- 
sent, and that is all I know about it.” 

For more than an hour Lord Adlowe exerted him- 
self to please his host and keep him up. He suc- 
ceeded admirably, for the earl could not help being 
interested in the continuous flow of anecdote with 
which he was favoured. 
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It was past one, when the sound which Lord Ad- 
lowe had been so anxiously expecting, was heard. 
‘The garden door opened, a quick footstep passed 
into the passage. ‘Then the person halted as if in 
doubt, perplexed by the unusual light in the library. 

“There is someone in the house,” exclaimed the 
earl, rising and advancing towards the door; “ who 
can it be at this time of night? I will go and see. 
Tf it is one of the servants going in or out clandes- 
tinely, I shall be very angry. 1am particular about 
the movements of the members of my household.” 

With a smile, Lord Adlowe awaited the sequel of 
this strange adventure, which was hot long in com- 
ing. 

As soon as the earl gained the threshold of the 
room he was confronted by his daughter, who, see- 
ing that she must infallibly be discovered, put a 
bold face on the matter, and determined to act 
bravely in the emergency in which she found her- 
self placed. 

The Earl of Hampton was confounded at behold- 
ing his daughter, whom he fancied at rest, or at all 
events, confined to her chamber with a headache. 
Where had she been on this wild, wintry, and in- 
clement night? Assuredly she had come from the 
zarden, andif so, how long had she been there ? He 
iad heard her comein, but he was ready to declare 
positively that he had not lard her go out. 

“ Beatrice!” he cried, ix #tone of mingled sorrow 
and anger; “what is the nveaning of this, for you 
left me some hours ago to return home, and—and 


“Am I not at home?” she rejoined, with an icy 
smile. “It seems to me, my father; that I ought to 
be, to some extent, the mistress of my own actions; 
and if I feelinclined to walk ix the garden becatise 
my throbbing brow burns so terribly, that its fewer 
robs me of my sleep, it is hard to be reproaehe® for’ 
s0 trifling an offence by my nearest and detest re 
lation.” 

As she spoke, she raised her hand and placed’ i t#* 
her brow, simulating acute pain with the skill of a* 
consummate and practised actress. The earl was 
softened and conquered in a moment. His harsh- 
ness vanished. His severe glance was changed to 
a look of compassion. 

“ Forgive me, my child,” he hastened to exclaim; 
“T was not aware that you suffered so much. Of 
course, if you like to walk in the garden, that is your 
affair,and I haveno right to dictate to you in what you 
justly call so small a matter, but you must allow me 
to say that it did seem odd that you shonld choose 
such a disagreeable evening for your promenade, and 
remain absent so long a time—you must have been 
there for hours. Are you not cold? If so, come and 
warm yourself by the fire. Lord Adlowe has been 
keeping me company.” 

“I have no wish to see Lord Adlowe,” she replied 
abruptly ; “my head is better, and I am not cold.” 

Lord Adlowe, who had overheard this conversa- 
tiou, could not resist the stroug temptation which 
possessed him to step forward. He posted himself 
in the passage before Beatrice, so that she could not 
get by him until he chose, and, looking her straight 
in the face with an expression full of meaning, he 
exclaimed: “1 trust that my presence is not dis- 
tasteful to you, Lady Beatrice. If I should be mis- 
taken in the estimate which I have formed of your 
regard for me, | think it will be only fair for you 
to say so. ldo not wish to obtrude myself on the 
society of anyone who wishes me absent.” 

Beatrice remaiued silent, toying with the fringe of 
a dark shawl she had on ; but her father, ashamed of 
her discourtesy, hastened to her rescue, and said: 

“Dear me, how hasty young people can be now-a- 
days. You might be sure, Adilowe, that Beatrice 
is tired and ill, and does not mean tu convey anything 
of an unpleasant nature to you. I really must beg 
that you will not place a wrong construction on what 
my daughter has said, and | hoped that you would 
have made allowance for an invalid.” 

Bowing, Lord Adlowe murmured a few words 
of surrow that he should have been betrayed into an 
-oconsiderate remark. He had no wish to leave his 
host’s roof precipitately, and after what he had just 
heard he should not think of doing so, though he had 
at first entertained the opinion that his absence would 
be desirable to her ladyship. 

Beatrice’s well-cut lip curled with a contemptuous 
smile, which Adlowe knew how to interpret; but 
he replied with a look which showed her that he had 
seen through her attempt to gét him to leave the 
house, and had been enabied to defeat it. 

In a half sarcastic voice, he said: 

“T hope, sincerely, that the Lady Beatrice will feel 
no ill effects to-morrow from her Jong communion 
with the night wind. How I wish that | could culti- 
vate a love for solitude, which is chiefly remarkable 
for darkness. This is, indeed, a night for‘ a deed 
without a name.’” 

Flushing with rage, Beatrice bowed haughtily to him, 


_Céftless niannet, 








and wishing her father good-night, kissed him on the 
cheek, and retired. 

Lord Adlowe was quite satisfied with the evening’s 
work, and seeing that the Earl of Hampton did not 
wish to sit up any longer or feel disposed to discuss 
his daughter’s eccentric conduct, he, much to the re- 
lief of the father, proposed that they should follow 
her ladyship’s example, and scon the entire house- 
hold was plunged into the depths of stumber. 

For some days the Lady Beatrice*complained of in- 
disposition, and she was really ill. The injadicious 
way in which she had exposed herself to the cold air 
had brought on an attack of cougliing, from which she 
did not recover for quite a week. 

During all this time Lord Adlowe rémained af. in- 
mate of the house, and did not céase to watéh her 
movements as a cat watches®a mouse. Oneé she 
carelessly asked her father iow muclflonger his lord- 
ship was going to stay i#teirhonse, and the answer 
was to her unsatisfaetorpatd indefinite, as LordbAd- 
lowe had not a@ yet expressed any intentiot of 
taking his leav@? 

Whenever Beatri¢é retired from the drawing-room 
at au unustafly early hour, he made somé’excuse to 
leave the*hetise, atid posted himself near the door it 
the wall, Which gave egress fromthe gardem to the 
mews. 

For's#me nights he had to watch and wait in’vain} 
but bis perseverance did not failhim. He wat*as= 
sid#ous in his setf-imposed duty, confident’ that* he 
would be rewardéd soower or’ later. 

Nor*was he 2 

It-wasa The wind careered 
with a wil@ blast and fewrft® vidlence dowtrtlie 
stieet: The equinoctial gales*wWere usually préva- 
letit abotit thie time, and the disturbance ittlie wea~}) 
ther wis, without doubt, due to this infftence. 

Bertrice” ia pleaded: indisposttion’ if her usual 
rawmabout'#®hour after 
dinner. 

Lord Adlowe fancied'that he detected thatin' her 
e¥erwhich denoted a disposition to miake on" of her 
m js nocturnal jourueys, and in a very short 
time he h@@taken wp an advétitageous position in 
the mews, where he had not to wait long before he 
heard the garden gate creek on its hinges, allowing 
a female to pass through. 

It was impossible in the almost tangible darkness 
for Lord Adlowe to distinguish the features of this 
person, but with a heart which beat wildly with a 
hope of approaching triumph, he followed her, his 
steps resembling the stealthy tread of a crafty Indian 
on the war path, who fears lest his slightest move- 
ment may betray his presence to a watchful enemy, 
ever on the alert. 

Whew she reached the top of the mews, she stood 
hesitatingly at the corner of the street, looking around 
her. Presently, she touk a white handkerchief from 
her pocket, and allowed it to flutter io the breeze. 

His lordship could not doubt that this was a signal, 
and that she was looking for someune. At the same 
moment she half turued her face round, and by the 
favouring light of a gas lamp, he beheld the well- 
known features of the Lady Beatrice Hampton. 





CHAPTER VI. 
If the bad never triumph, then God is with thee, 
If the slave only sin, thou art spotiess and free. 
Hebrew Melodies. 
And dost thou ask what secret woe 
I bear, corroding joy aud youth ? 
And wilt thou vainly seck to know 
A pany, even thou must fail to soothe. 
Shaide Harold, 

APTER a moment's hesitation, Leonard Chetwode 
gave way, abd the angry expréssion on his face was 
replaced by one of saduess uuutierable, the offspring 
of a secret and corruding woe. He beckoned tu tie 
count and slowly led the way upstairs to his bed- 
room. A fire had been lighted liere by the cousider- 
ate housekeeper, who was fearful that the young 
master’s health might suffer if he was putin a cold 
room, after travelling some distauce. 

Count Davignon, with his accustomed assurance, 
sat down near the fire, which he began to stir with a 
poker ; and, like a judicious geueral, he waited for 
his young frieud to speak first, but seciug that Leo- 
nard became apatletie aud sullen, he suddenly 
changed his intention, and said; 

“You asked me at diuner, why I was here. Iam 
going to auswer you. When you told me ino Paris, 
that it was time for you tu make sume sigu and re- 
turn home, as you were tired of the life yowhad been 
leading and wished to make a complete change, [ 
commended your resolution, and secretly determined 
to precede you tu Chetwode Hall, in order to promote 
your interests.” 

“How on earth can you do that?” demanded Leo- 
nard, testily. 

“In half-a-dozen different ways, dear boy. There 
is the danger of your falliug in love with the pretty 
ward of Sir Ruslyy ” 








“Danger!” repeated Leonard, “ And why should 
I not do so, I should like to know ?” 

“Do you seriously ask me that question?” the 
count replied, with a smile Mephistopheles might 
have envied. “But you are trifling with me. You 
must have your joke.” 

“Goodness knows I am in no humonr for joking,” 
the young man replied, with a deep sigh. “I donot 
know that I ever felt so low-spirited and utterly 
miserable before. It ought notto be so. Herel am 
at home, the darling of my father, with all the plea- 
sures of our English country gentleman’s life before 
me. I had hoped that I should forget the past and 
commence a new life, but you spring up, like the 
death's head at the banquet, and marimy happiness. 
[t was, indeed an evil chance which threw you across 
my path.” 

“How complimentary he is,” the count said, as if 
to himself. “He does not know who is his best 
friend.” 

“What is it you want, Davignon?” continued 
Leonard Chetwode. “ Money hasbeen your cry ever 
since I have known you, and money you have had 
sufficient to gratify any one rapacity. I feel 
that I can love this girl, Mae Let me marry 
her. She is rich, and you sf#l have any sum in 
moderation that you like to aMfor.” 

Count Davignon shook his*Head. 

Leonard looked at him almost/pleadingly, and went 
on? “ Why should you stand bétween me and happi- 
ness-+iff.indeed, I am ever to be happy again-in this 
world.” 

“ Yow*me*t not marry Mae Aldis. I have said 
it,” exetatwed Count Daviguon, in calm but resolute 
tones. — 

“ You*want to marry her yourself,” cried Leonard 


‘Otietwod® fiercely, almost springing out of his chair 


ae he speke. “I can see how it is. You would 
saerificéthat young and tender heart e" your selfish 
porpesem ~ You would squander her fortune, and 
cotieigther to misery aod Geipair. Oh! why do I 
livey Wien I am powerless to prevent such villany !” 
his hands in an agony of impotent 
t count glanced at him out of the 
corners of his eyes, and did not attempt to answer 
him until the paroxysm of rage had passed away. 

“ Possibly, you are right in your conjecture,” he 
said, “ althiongh I will not venture to cuutradict you. 
Though my plans are not yet fully matured, at all 
events. you will be good enough to oblige me by tak- 
ing little or no notice of Mae Aldis. By no means 
lead her to suppose that you are smitten with her 
charms, and should Sir Roslyn ask you your inten- 
tions regarding matrimony, oblige me again by giv- 
ing him to understand that you do not intend to 
marry—in fact, that you approve of a life of single 
blesseduess, though you will always regard Mae 
with a brotherly love ; and you can add any platitudes 
on the subject which occur to you.” 

‘““Why am 1 to do all this?” asked Leonard, ex- 
citedly. “ Why am I to crush back a passion which 
has already taken possession of my breast, and play 
into the hands of a—a ——.” 

“No bad language, if you please,” interrupted 
Count Davignon. “1, too, can call names. Follow 
my instructions, or be prepared to take the con- 
sequences. Have I been explicit enough? If so, 
good night! Pleasant dreains, dear boy !” 

Leovard groaned, and while the count’s ironical 
tones was still ringiag in bis ears, the door opened 
aud shut, leaving him alone, with the full weight of 
his misery bearing down ou his bereaved heart. 

ln the mourning the count was astir by times, and 
veutured out of doors. But the morning being cold 
he was glad to seck refuge before the fire in the 
breakfast-room. He stvod with his back tu the door 
reading a book, when Mae Aldis, full of life and spirits, 
ran into the room, aud mistaking the count for 
Leonard, playfully put her haads over his eyes, cry- 
ing out: 

* Guess who is behind you ?” 

Theu the count spoke, saying : 

“ it is Miss Aldis.” 

She removed her hands with a tiny scream, and 
shrauk back with very shame, wishing that the fluor 
would open and swallow her up. 

“Oh!” she cried, as soon as she could recover her- 
self, “1 beg your pardon a thousand times. I really 
thought it was Leonard—and you know I do not mind 
tukiug a little liberty with him.” 

Couut Davignon smiled, and thought that Mae 
was very charming, as she stood before him, covered 
with blushes, and iv a state of interesting confusion. 

It was a relief to Mae when Sir Roslyn Chetwode 
made his appearance, followed closely by Leonard. 
Mae had planued several excursions in the neighi- 
bourhved, aud asked Leonard if he would preier 
ridiug on horseback, walking, or the carriage. 

The count answered for him, as he cut some slices 
of bread : 

“| do not think you will prevail upon my young 
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friend, Miss Aldis,” he said. “He does not care 
much for the society of ladies, and is equally insensi- 
ble to the charms of scenery. It is a bad character 
to give him, but I must tell you the melancholy fact. 

“Ty it really so?” queried Mae, looking much dis- 
appeatee “Am I to have very little of your 

ciety ?” 

: When Leonard opened his lips to reply he was 
conscious that the eyes of Count Davignon were 
fixed uponhim, and he felt himself constrained to 
auswer in obedience to his tacitly expressed com- 

ands. 

a “J hope it will not be always 60,” he said. “But 
I hope you will be good natured enough to excuse 
me to-day. I am not altogether an invalid, yet lam 
by no means strong, and I fancy a short rest will do 
ne good.” 

: Mae did not press him. She said something about 
not wishing to coerce anyone, and soon after left the 
room. But before she did so she cast a glance atthe 
count, which convineed him—astute foreigner that 
he was—that she saw from whence Leonard’s unwil- 
lingness arose, and that she well knew he .was held 
in thrall. 

During the day Sir Roslyn had frequent opportuni- 
ties of conversing with his son, whom he found re- 
markably taciturn, After making several ineffectual 
attempts to induce him to talk, he was on the point 
of abandoning the effort in despair. 

“Tam afraid,” he said, “that you are a long way 
off being entirely recovered, Leonard. Beware how 
you allow your spirits to sink too low; moping is 
dangerous work, take my word forit. You did wrong 
this morning to refuse Mae’s kindly meant. offer. If 
slie is to be your wife, you were a little cold I think.” 

“If,” repeated | eonard, abstractedly. 

“So then, a doubt about it ?” 

The old man regarded him anxiously. He had 
skilfully led up to this question, which he had been 
wishing to do all day, but had not upto this time 
been favoured with the opportunity. 

“TI do not think I shall ever marry,” said Leonard, 
with an effort ; “marriage is a lottery, and the man 
who unites himself in wedlock with any woman, 
even if she were the most accomplished and amiable 
of her sex, surrenders his liberty to a great extent. 

sesides all this, I could not dream of marrying Mae 
uutil | have known her some time, and studied her 
character and disposition.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, my boy. Iam not pre- 
pared to contradict you,” returned Sir Roslyn, 
gravely. “ Far be it from me to urge you to takeany 
step which will result in your future unhappiness.” 

“Tam convinced of that,” cried Leonard, rising 
and shaking the baronet heartily by the hand. “TI 
lave at all times found you the best and most indul- 
gent of parents. Will you do me one more little 
kindness ?” 

“Willl? A dozen, if you but name them.” 

“It is this. If Iam at times abstracted, and even 
sullen, do not blame me, or seek to know the cause 
of my behaviour, which is beyond my control. Be 
coutent to think that Ihave my motives, and join 
ne in praying to a kind providence that happier 
days may dawn for me—for all of us.” 

Sir Roslyn Chetwode regarded his only son and 
heir with the most profound astonishment. He did 
not, however, attempt to question or gainsay him ; 
le merely promised compliance with his singular 
request, and changed the conversation, which soon 
languished. y 

Leonard, in the afternoon, took a gun, slung the 
powder and shot flask over his shoulder, and whis- 
ling adog fromthe yard, took a path across the 
fields which he knew led to a rabbit warren, which, 
in > ‘a days, before his departure, used to be well 
stocked, . 

He longed for solitude, which would make him 
think over the exigencies of his position. 

On reaching the warren, which was a couple of 
niles from the Hall, he sat down upon a bank of 
‘aud, with his gun resting by his side. Dark, 
sombre-looking pine trees were on all sides of him, 
dull heavy clouds floated slowly along overhead, the 
wind having fallen a little since early morning. The 
rabbits came in, went to and from their holes with- 
out his taking the slightest notice of them. ‘The 
dog lay at his feet with his gums bared, and his ears 
Pricked up, but the sagacious avimal was far too well 
tained to dare to molest the little creatures without 
& signal from his master. 

A dark frown rested upon Leonard’s brow; it grew 
gradually deeper; his thoughts were evidently of 
the most bitter description; drops of perspiration 
gathered on his forehead, aud he brushed them away 
With an impatient gesture of his band, while his 
breath came thick and fast. 

The conflict of raging emotions in his perturbed 
hind was fierce and incessant. 

At times his hands opetied and shut, as if he were 
clutching the throat of an imaginary victim. He 





grated his teeth together, and an expression of ex- 
treme malignity crossed his countenance, and gave it 
an appearance of venomous hate, which was reniark- 
able in so young a man, and one situated as he was. 

He had present wealth at his command, he was 
the offspring of an ancient and honoured name; all 
that money could command was his ; and yet he was 
not happy: the iron had entered his soul, aud his 
spirit was very heavy within hiin, 

He did not know that he was watched while wres- 
tling with his secret sorrow ; but a low growl from 
the dog caused him to look up, and he beheld a form 
retreating through the trees. 

With a half-suppressed cry he sprang to his feet, 
and shouldering his gun, followed in pursuit, for he 
fancied that the form, dimly as he had glimpsed it, 
was familiar to him. 

The dog went on in advance, encouraged by a 
few hastily uttered-words from Leouard, and pre- 
sently its sharp yelping indicated that it had come 
up with the object of its pursuit, who was. standing 
at bay. 

The rabbits scampered in all directions, as dog and 
men darted in and out between the trees, which after 
a short distance opened into a large space, covered 
with grass, and dotted here and there with shrubs. 

Leonard, out of breath with his exertivns, halted 
at the extremity of this enclosure, and saw standing 
within a few paces of him, the Count Davignon, who 
with a walking stick was beating off the dog. At 
last he reversed the stick,and clubbing it, hit the 
animal a stunning blow on the head, which sent it 
rolling and whining some distance off. 

“Soh!” cried Leouard, observing this savage act 
with risiug anger, “you play the spy upon me? I 
cannot seek the woods for solitude, without having 
you at my heels.. Are you my keeper ?” 

“Tt is odd that I cannot take my walks abroad 
without such insinuations,” answered the count, 
calming down, and rubbing a few specks of dirt off 
the sleeve of his coat. 

“If you meant me well, and your intentions were 
straightforward, why should you have eudeavoured 
to avoid my notice when the dog growled? Your 
conduct to the poor dumb animal sufficiently proves 
your annoyance at being discovered.” 

“It proves, dear boy, that I have an objection to a 
dog’s fangs in my leg—that is all.” 

“You have always some sinister motive in all you 
do,” rejoined Leonard. “ Your mind is a hot-bed for 
hatching plots. But let me tell you one thing, Count 
Davignon, you have acted foolishly in venturing into 
this wood alone with me, unarmed.” 

The count remarked a vicious glance in the young 
man’s eye; the dangerous light was gleaming on 
his face ; and, in spite of his habitual self-possession, 
he turned ashy pale, and his slender limbs trembled 
somewhat. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, and his tones 
were tremulous. 

“ T carry a gun which has two barrels,” responded 
Leonard, tapping them suggestively. “ Hach of them 
carries a man’s life in its recess.” 

* Well!” ejaculated the count, looking like one 
frozen into stone. 

“You have made yourself insupportable to me,” 
Leonard went on, “and I can brook being no man’s 
slave. You did not do well in fullowing me to Eng- 
land. The devil is in me this day, Daviguon, and I 
have listened to his promptings.” 

“Which are——” 

“To take your life, and rid myself of a curse for 
ever!” 

Leonard Chetwode toyed restlessly with his gun, 
holding it by his side, and balf raising it to his shoul- 
der, as he cocked and uncocked it with a reckless 
disregard of danger. 

The pallor which had previously, marked the 
Count Davignon’s face deepened He felt that his 
life was in the balance, and though no coward, he 
was unable to repress a tremor of apprehension for 
the result. 

(To be continued.) 





Love INTRIGUES IN Eoypt.—An Egyptian girl 
or woman, concealed beliind her shu-lak (wiuduw) 
sees pass a man who pleases her fancy. She calls, 
and, as the head of the uuknown is raised, a flower, 
a note, or a handkerchief, is dropped at his feet. 
This is not yet a rendezvous, but an invitation to 
come again near the same place. At the moment 
the favoured one leaves the spot, the duor opens, aud 
a slave or negress follows him. This servant is 
charged to knuw who he is, where he rests, what is 
his name, and condition in life. The day after, in 
passing by the same house, if a flower, or other 
token, again falls from the same window, the lover 
kuows that the report of the servant is made, and 
that his suit is favourably received. * Now,” adds 
Mahmoud (I translating 1to fairer Eog)ish his odd 





expressions), “is the dangerous time. Sometimes 
at the café, sometimes in the street, you are met by 
an old woman, who tells you that such and such a 
man has a beautiful daughter, who wants to be mar- 
ried. She has the beauty of a princess, and all tlie 
charms that cau tempt the imagination.” “I wish 
to see her!” says the lover. “Impossible,” replies 
the dame. “Gaze upon the beauty of a child of the 
faithful before marriage—Mohammed forbid!” “IT 
wish to see her,” repeats the lover, unmoved, and 
he ships a piece of gold into the woman’s hand. 
“You shall behold the glory of her eyes,” replies 
the woman, softened. ‘*No—more,” repeats the 
lover, and another backshish is pressed on the wo- 
man. “You shall behold her rosy mouth, filled with 
teeth beautiful as the pearls on the sultana’s neck.” 
“More!” And at the third gold piece, the woman 
leaves the lover, saying, ‘‘ You are a priuce, and [ am 
your slave!” From that moment tlie interview is 


determined on. 





TALKING, 


It would afford a curious man much entertainment 
if he would observe and set down minutely the talk- 
ing peculiarities of all his acquaivtances. 

The song of different kinds of birds is not more 
individual and different than is the habits of different 
men. 

We should discriminate between talking and con- 
versation. Conversation implies a listener ; talking 
does not. Conversation supposes an interchange of 
thought betweeu two or more people; but talking 
may go on without answer, and even without a lis- 
tener. 

I am persuaded that there is in some a constitu- 
tional impulse to talk. It is a function which goes 
on almost without volition, like the circulation of the 
blood, or the secretions of fluids. We once knew an 
excellent matron who talked almost incessantly, from 
waking till sleeping again. She came down stairs 
talking. She talked during all the preparations for 
breakfast, and during the meal. She might be heard 
talking all the forenoon. Her family became as much 
accustomed to it 2s to the ticking of the clock, and 
noticed it as little. She did not seem to require any 
one to listen, The boys went on with their work, 
the girls pursued their tasks, all ran over their 
mother’s iucessant talking as children would pursue 
their sports by the side of a brook which murmured 
and gurgled unconscions of their presence. Some- 
times all would be gone out of the room, bat it made 
no difference with the talkiug. 

Of course, such a case is extreme and unusual. But 
in a less degree, the necessity of talking merely for 
the sake of talking is seen in all societies. Some 
persons seem to be wound up like a music box. If 
you touch the spring, away they go for au hour at a 
time, the effect upon you depending upon the quality 
of their voices, aud upon whether they talk past you 
orat you. If you have leisure and good-nature, you 
may derive some amusement by trying exporiments. 
You watch the train of associations by which the 
speaker wanders from oue theme to another; you 
throw in a word, to see how quickly it is caught, aud 
the stream turned now this way aud now that. By 
a little skill you can turn the talk, like a gardener’s 
watering-pot, over alley and bed, grass and shrub, 
flower aud flagstone, round and round in an endless 
sprinkling. Such persous do not ask reply, or help, 
nor do they need incitement or material. It is not 
to express thought or emotion that they speak, but 
only to experience the peculiar pleasure of utterance, 
Ihave no doubt that they would as lief repeat a 
table of Latin adverbs as anything else. They would 
have been notable readers in a Hebrew law. reading, 
and would have smacked their lips over chapters of 
genealogy, which are like rough and stony fields. 

The abseuce of this coustitutional proclivity is 
seen in silent persons. There are those who never 
speak if they can help it. They will sit for hours 
without a word, or ouly with a single sentence. Left 
to themselves, they would never speak, When ad- 
dressed, they will often utter but a sentence or two, 
and by look or gesture make up the rest. ‘They read, 
they listen, they reflect, and often are excellent com- 
pauy, yet with the very smallest use of their tougue. 
‘They are by no means lay tigures—the eye, tle 
cheek, the mouth, change in response to what is 
gving on around them. ‘They fill a place, and seem 
to take part in company; but not as others do, by 
speech. 

Between these two extremes of garrulity and 
reticence, the scale islong. ‘I'he study of peculiari- 
ties of speech is uot alone entertaining, but instruc- 
tive as well. Speech is a voluntary method of ex- 
pressing one’s thoughtsand wishes. But the way in 
which men speak, is often au involuntary revelation 
of the nature and habits of the mind itself, The 
structure of sentences reveals the structure of the 
mind, ‘he harmony and music.l flow of some 
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peakers procecds from a condition within. The 
‘uvolved and parenthetical speech of others could 


vot exist, unless their minds were excessively eau- 


ious. 
Secretivencss has a powerful effect upon the style. 
Mere rapidity and energy of speech may depend on 
mperament, but the structure of one’s unconscious 
conversation goes deeper and reveals the faculties 
at one works with. The tenes, too, except when 
Cisease or harsh practice has disturbed them, have 
i certain relation to the more active faculties of the 
inind, The sharp and ringing, the harsh and deep, 
‘the soft and sweet qualities of voice are not acci- 
dental properties. ‘'he tones depend on the domi- 
uant faculties of the organisation. But to expand 
this theory at large, with illustrations, would drive 
ut this paper too long. H. W. B. 





THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY. 


‘A Gipsy encampment, as I live!” 
Charles Trevanion paused suddenly as he came 
rund the bend in the forest road. 
Miss 
rht shriek, and clung closer to his arm. 
“Oh, let us go away—I am afraid of these wild- 
looking people = 
“ Afraid! pretty lady? No one would harm a 
sir of your golden head!" croaked a bent old bel- 
me, hobbling suddenly forward from behind a 
mp of hazel bushes, and holding out one yellow 
nd withered hand. 
Charles, understanding the situation, tossed her a 
id piece. 
“Give her the best fortune you can afford for 
’ he said, laughingly, and Miriam held out her 
' roscleaf pala, prettily expectant. 
svo’s a long life before you, but not a happy 
ked the daughter of Egypt, as she studied 





eC, cro 
ithe delicate lines. 
year.” 
“Tell me what my future husband will be like ?” 
hazarded Miss Westerly, with a side glance at Mr. 
‘’revanion'’s dark, handsome face. 


“ He will be old and white-haired ; but thero’s the | 


shine of yellow gold about him, and you'll be rich. 
iny bonny lady, you'll be rich !” 

Miriam jerked away her ‘hand. 

‘** Nonsense!” she said, shortly. ‘“ Come, Mr. Tre- 
vanion, we are rightly served for listening even one 
instant to such a string of superstitious absurdities.” 

“And you, young man,"—the beldame turned to 


Trevanion—“ your book of life has two volumes— | 


the second is brighter than the first! Now go—your 
fortune is told!” 

Charles Trevanion looked annoyed too, but in the 
aime instant his eye fell on a slender little girl who 
had been leaning against the trunk of a tree—a child 
of thirteen or fourteen, whose magnificent black orbs 
were curiously eying them. 

“Did you ever see such a lovely face?” he asked, 
enthusiastically. “She might sit as a model.” 

“Do let us get away,” Miriam said, petulantly. 

And they walked in silence for several minutes. 
At length the girl looked winningly up in her com- 
panion’s face, her golden hair falling -back on her 
shoulders in luxuriant burnished ripples. 


“Mr. T'revanion, surely you attach no importance | 


to that old sibyl's chatter ?” 
“Tf L did, Miriam, I should be miserable.” 


Vhy 2” 


+ Because I love you so dearly that I could not for 
» instant endure to think of you as the bride of 


another.” 
Miriam Westerly’s eyes sparkled. 
“ Charles—you love me!” 
“As my own life. And you, Miriam ?” 
Iler shy, bright glance answered him 





Westerly, his pretty companion, uttered a’ 


“You'll be married within the | 
| “Pardon me once mere. 


and if ever | 
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a little dark man accosted him. “ You have fully 
made up your mind ?” 

“T have, M. D’Antin.” 

“Then, if you would take charge of my niece, it 
, would be an incalculable favour. Her aunt, Mrs. 

Devereux, will meet her in London, and xy 

“IT shall be very happy, monsieur.” 

The little dark man was full of thanks and ecstatic 
gratitude, but Mr. Trevanion scarcely listened to 
them. He was thinking how different would be his 
return home from what he had once fondly fancied. 

| How little we can foresee what lies before us!” 

| he thought. “I suppose I shall see Miriam again— 

| how that fancy would have set my heart beating 
once—but she will not the same Miriam. The 
widow of old Hugh Rochefort is very fascinating, 
they say; but my Miriam died, and was buried to 
me, the day she wore her bridal wreath. Ah, well- 
a-day! Iwonder if she ever remembered the gipsy’s 
prophecy, when her white-haired husband stood at 
her side. It has come oddly true.” 

He laughed bitterly. Charles T'revanion could not 





| quite forgive Miriam Westerly for jilting him in fa- 


vour of the rich old West India merchant. 

M. D’Antin’s niece was on board the Vivid the 
next day, when Mr, Trevanion reached the vessel. 
He was prepared to mect a shy, freckled school- 
girl; consequently, he was taken a little by sur- 
prise, whon the old Frenchman led him up to a 
tall, magnificent looking woman, not far from twenty, 
with velvety black eyes, creamy skin, and lips rich 
iu scarlet bloom, whose costly cashmere shaw] trailed 
from her shoulders as a queen might have worn her 
royal robes, 

* Mademoiselle,” began our hero, “ je suis trés heu- 
reur 

“Pardon me,” the young lady interrupted, with a 
smile half languid, half amused; “I am of English 
birth, and prefer the Euglish language.” 

“ But Miss D’Antin - 








My name is Genevieve 
Dale. The fact that my aunt married M. D’Antin 
does not deprive me of a name and heritage of my 
own.” 

“The deuce it doesn’t,” thought Mr. Trevanion, 
“But there’s something very enchanting aboyt the 
dark beauty, after all, though my miud misgives me 

, she is something of a termagant. On the whole, 1 

think I shall like my travelling companion.” 

Trevanion's surmise was correct ; so much so, in 
fact, that when the Vivid moored herself, he was des- 
perately in love with Miss Dale. ‘lo Charles Treva- 
nion, it seemed like a brief, beautiful dream. 

| “And when may I come to see you again?” he 

| asked, when he had taken her to Mrs. Devereux's 
elegant drawing-rooms, and the aunt had received 
her with true maternal tenderness. 

“] shall receive some friends, in honour of Gene- 
vieve’s safe arrival, on Thursday of next week,” said 
Mrs. Devereux. “ We shall be delighted to see you 


then.” 
He glanced up at Genevieve's velvet dark eyes; 
the velvet dark eyes answered plainly, “Come.” 


| And Mr. Trevanion went away with heart as light as 
any feather. 

**T suppose I must go and see Miriam,” he thought, 
} as his eye fell on the card of “ Mrs. Hugh Roche- 

fort’ lying in a prominent place on his centre-table, 

but there was no particular ardour in the accent of 
| his voice. 
| Mrs. Hugh Rochefort was sitting in a bondoir, 
| whose pink walls and pink draperies were infinitely 
| becoming to her brilliant complexion and flaxen hair, 
She was very pretty still, with the fair, dimpled 
prettiness of a maguified wax doll, and the diamonds 
| that sparkled on her neck, arms and bosom, set off 
her bloom as dew-drops set off a garden of roses. 

She started up, graceful and eager, as Mr. T're- 








two lovers walked home on exchanted ground, illu- | vanion was announced : 


mined by the glow of an Arcadian sunset, those two 
lovers were Charles Trevanion and the gold-haired 


Miriam. 


“ Charles.” 
' “Tam very happy to see you, Mrs. Rochefort.” 
| Miriam's heart sank within her at the cool metallic 


| 


“ You will just have time to answer your mother’s | ring of his voice. Was it possible that he had ceased 


questions and dress for tea,” Charles said, playfully, 
they crossed the threshold of the quiet country ; L , 
“It must be seven | hateful, though ambitious marriage, she might say to 


minse Where they were stxying. 


‘h ” 
o'clock! 
. * + * 


to love her? And she—how she had looked for- 
ward tothe hour when, freed from the yoke of a 
| him, “ Charles, I love you still.” 
| They chatted on indifferent subjects ; the visit was 


* . ‘ . we rz 1: ss 
Five years is not a very great space of time, yet | formal, and Charles soon took his leave ; while Miriam, 


it had: aged Charles Trevanion more than a little. 


sitting with hands so tightly clenched that the nails 


Had you stood in the salon of that elegant Parisian} cut into her delicate flesh, muttered between her 


hotel, you would scarcely have known the codons | teeth : 
young lover of other days in the tall, reserved man 
whose lips had such an iron firmness, and whose eyes | spell is not all exorcised? 


evemed to sciutillate a mocking mirth. 
“You are e¢ home in the Vivid, monsieur ? 





J 


| 

“Twill make him love me yet! Surely the old 
He must love me, or I 
| shall die!” 


*| So when Mrs. Rochefort heard th:.t Mr. Treyanion 





was to be at the Devereux reception, she resolved to 
mike one last effort to relight the smouldering spark 
that had burned so brightly in the lang syne. 

Miriam Rochefort looked radiant that night in her 
floating draperies of blue gauze, starred with silver, 
and the.costly turquoises which gemmed her slender 
throat ; but her beauty paled as the moon pales be- 
fore the vivid incarnadine of a July sunrise, when 
Genevieve Dale came into the room. 

Miss Dale, dressed in lemon-coloured silk, with 
yellow jessamine in her magnificent blue-black hair, 
looked like a sultana—an oriental queen, Her cheeks 
glowed with the vividest carmine, her eyes sparkled 
like dusk stars, and Miriam's heart ached to see how 
Charles Trevanion hung enraptured ‘on her every 
glance and smile. 

“ You have passed a pleasant evening,” she said, 
bitterly, when he bowed her a good night. 

“ The pleasantest in my life,” he said, enthusias- 
tically. ‘Congratulate me, Mrs. Rochefort, I have 
this evening become engaged to Genevieve Dale!” 
Was it the heat, or the fatigue of waltzing, that 
suddenly blanched the lovely Widow's cheek ? 
Miriam Rochefort never closed her eyes all that 
night, and when morning dawned she looked as if 
she had been ill for months.of some weary, wasting 
disease. When the heart is sick, all the springs of 
life wax low. 

Genevieve Dale was sitting on a low velvet 
cushion at her aunt’s feet the next morning, when 
Charles Trevanion called. Mrs. Devereux welcomed 
her niece’s lover with a smile. 

“Tam glad you have come, Mr. Trevanion,” shiv 
said, smoothing down the bright brunette’s lustrous 
hair. “Genevieve wants me to tell you one or two 
things before she can consider this engagement as 
finally settled.” 

“Indeed! what are they?” 

“That sho has not always lived a life of luxury. 
Her mother, a wild, romantic girl of sixteen, com- 
initted what the world calls a mésalliance—she mar- 
ried a handsome ariventurer who died in great 
poverty, leaving herself and her babe in the com- 
panionship of a band of strolling gipsies, who had 
shown the sick man great kindness. And when, 
shortly afterwards, my sister died, these same strol- 
lers, instead of fulfilling her last desire, that the littl» 
child should be given to Madame D’Antin and myscil, 
acopted her, and 

“ And,” interrupted Mr. Trevanion, across whiose 
brain a sudden light had flashed—“ and Genevieve 
is the same Black-eyed sprite whom I saw with the 
gipsies five years ago ?” 

The deep crimson overflowed Genevieve Dale's 
face as Charles took both hands and glanced archly 
into her eyes. 

“She is. It was not until the following year that 
the old creature who had specially protected her divd, 
and she was restored to us.” 

“ And why do you tell me this?” 

“ Because Genevieve fancies it might make some 
difference in your views for the future, if ey 

‘“* Genevieve !” 

“ Oh, Charles!” she faltered, throwing both arms 
around his neck, “pardon me! I did not really be- 
lieve it.” 

And Aunt Deverenx—considerate old soul—took 
her crochet work and went upstairs, so that Charles 
and Genevieve might stand all alone in their fairy 
world of happiness. You see she had been youny 
once herself. 

And Charles Trevanion’s second love was far 
brighter and deeper than his first. The gipsy’s pro- 
phecy had come truc! A. k. 











MusTaRD AS A FEEDING OR ForaGE PLANT.— 
The stem and branches of this species are covered 
with rough leaves, which afford a ready means of 
distinguishing it from the black mustard. The 
mustard is not usually a rotation crop; the extreme 
rapidity of its growth renders it indeed one of the 
best, if not the best, suitable for a “stolen” crop, oF 
crop tuken between two of the regular members ol 
the farm's rotation. Auother very great advantage 
is, that mustard, like the Jerusalem artichoke (a 
capital root, by the way, for cattle feeding purposes) 
will grow in almost any kind of soil. Our first ex- 
perience of it as a cattle sviling food was in growing 
it upon a piece of land which was so poor that it was 
useless for crop-growipg purposes, yet we got not 
only very quickly, but very fully, an excellent crop 
of mustard from it, his, however, is uot to be 
taken as a proof that good suil is not needed for the 
plant, or careful cultivation demanded. Both are 
essential, if the largest produce from the smallest 
surface is the poiut aimed at, as it should be. As 4 
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rule, all medium-class soils are adapted for the mus- 
tard; the extremes, very loose and sandy, and 
adhesive clay, being those only in which the plant 
does not yield well. The soil should be well man- 
ured, deeply stirred, and well drained. The seed re- 
quired, in quantity is from half to a whole peck per 
acre, and if on the drill, the yield will be more satis- 
factory than if sown broadcast. The drills should 
not be less than 15 inches apart; if 18 or over 20, 
we believe the produce will be all the larger, as the 
plants grow very tall, and sending ont considerable 
leaf and branch developments, a large amount of 
light and air will be found beneficial. Hoeing the 
plants in, and stirring the soil between the drills, 
should be attended to as long as the plants will admit 
of these operations being carried out. As regards 
the cutting of the plants for food purposes, all that 
is necessary to be remembered is, that they must 
not be allowed to flower, but the growth should be 
permitted as near as possible up to this point, in order 
to get as great a weight per acre as possible.— 
R. K. 





THE SPOONVILLE FEUD. 


“ Jos JenKrns, Attorney at Law.’ 

Such was the inscription on the door of an unpre- 
tending little house in Spoonville. 

One morning, at the expiration of the first half- 
year, Job sat in his office and reflected. 

“Why is it,” he said to himself, “that I don’t 
lave business? The two highflyers have business 
enough ; and yet I’ll swear before any court in the 
world that I know more than they do. By gracious! 
[ believe if I’d stayed at home I’d have done better 
than I’ve done here. I came here because folks didn’t 
know me ; and now they seem determined they won’t 
know me!” 

Poor Job! Brought up on a farm ; thirsting after 
knowledge, and picking it up wherever and whenever 
he conld ; he had worked his way to his profession, 
and selected Spoonville in which to begin his legal 
career, because he was not known there. 

Not known! Not known then; and, at the ex- 
piration of six months, known no better. And yet 
the people thought they knew him. They thought 
his name was a very awkward name; they thought 
its owner was full as awkward; and they thought 
he knew nothing of law. He dressed very plainly, 
and was very poor; and how could such a green- 
looking, poor individual be a proper professional 
man ? 

In the town of Spoonville lived two young men, 
Henry Loring and Francis Dinsmore. They were of 
the same age, and had been brought up together 
from early childhood ; had sat together in the village 
school ; went to the academy together; went to col- 
lege together ; graduated together ; came home and 
spent a year of pleasure together; and then, still 
bound in friendship, turned their attention to the 
sterner duties of life. 

Henry Loring’s father owned the large manufac- 
turing establishment, and was worth nearly a million 
of money. 

Francis Dinsmore’s father was the elder Loring’s 
business agent and confidential friend, receiving not 
only a large salary, but often privileged to make a few 
hundreds in outside transactions. Yet, when Mr. 
Dinsmore died, which event transpired when Francis 
was three-and-twenty, he had nothing to leave to his 
son. He was able to have his wife provided for, and 
that was all. But Francis had studied medicine ; had 
proved himself a thorough master of the theory of 
it; and having settled down in his native place, 
le was not long in satisfying his friends that he under- 
stood the practice almost as well asthe theory. He 
was obliged to practice to live ; and he was steadfast 
and attentive in the duties of his profession. 

Henry Loring had gone in with his father, and taken 
the place left vacant by the death of the old agent ; 
und in one year thereafter his father died ; and there- 
upon Henry came into possession of a largefortune, 
also in the possession of business; and he was true 
to the inheritance. Some there were who had ex- 
pected to see the youth retire into a life of idle plea- 
sure; but they weremistaken. He had the brotherly 
counsel of Francis Dinsmore ; who had said to him— 
“Don’t rust out Harry. You must have employ- 
ment: and where can you find a better than that 
which your good old father has left to your hands ?” 
And Henry had taken the establishment, and settled 
down to business. 

By-and-byea coldnessarose between the young man- 
ufacturer and the young doctor. A difficulty about 
money first, and then Henry Loring had said some- 
thing calculated to injure the reputation of the physi- 
cian ; and Francis Dinsmore had said something re- 
fiecting upon the business capacity of the mill owner. 
Busy tongues were more busy than ever. 

At length the climax was reached. In his fiery 
wrath Henry Loring spoke words for which, nof- 
withstanding his undiminished enmity, he was sorry 
4s soon as he came to reflect upon them. He saidin 





a public place that Francis Dinsmore had more than 
murdered one patient whom he could name! Francis 
heard this, and he could bear no more. 

There were two young lawyers in the place besides 
our poor Job. One was Marc Antony McDonald, 
Esquire, a young gentleman from London, aud the 
other was Augustus Fitzwilliam, Esquire. from 
Windsor. They were both fashionable men, and of 
extremely aristocratic habits. And they had gone 
with the crowd. McDonald sympathised with the 
doctor, while Fitzwilliam was upon the manufac- 
turer’s side. And they had both of them been for a 
long time anxious to get themselves professionally 
involved in the business ; for it could not be other- 
wise than a profitable affair. 

Francis Dinsmore, when he heard what Loring had 
said, at once sought Mr. McDonald, and placed the 
thing in his hands. 

“IT don’t care for the damages,” he said. ‘“ You 
may have all you get. Only I must put a stop to 
this man’s vile slanders.” 

* Leave it with me! leaveit with me!” cried Marc 
Anthony, rubbing his hands in delight. “I'll fix 
him | you. All the lawyers in the world can’t get 
him off.” 


And the damages were laid at fifty thousand 
pounds ; for Mare Anthony declared he could prove 
that the words, if left unnoticed, would work far 
more than that amount of pecuniary evil, let alone 
the other evil, which was greater. 

Loring received legal information from Mr. McDon- 
ald of the suit which had been commenced against 
him, and he went directly to his friend Fitzwilliam, 
saying to him : y 

“Take this case, and fight it. Never mind the 
expense—only fight it. Fight to the very death!” 

“ Never fear,” chuckled Fitzwilliam, unable to 
conceal his satisfaction. ‘‘I’ll show Doctor Dins- 
more up in a light that won’t please him. And lll 
tickle my friend McDonald too—you’ll see !” 

And now in Spoonville there wasa Feud, and there 
were two parties ; and the people were about equally 
divided. Hot words were the order of the day; 
anger ran riot; the blood of the village was at fever 
heat; and more than one “ knock-down and drag- 
out” had resulted from the discussion of the 
subject. 

Job Jenkins sat in his lonely office, watching a 
pair of spiders, on two contiguous webs, each of 
which had a fly in jeopardy. And Job had been 
sitting there for half-an-hour, just in that position, 
with his eyes fixed upon those two webs. He had 
seen the two flies hovering near the fatal labyrinth; 
he had watched them until they had become fairly 
entangled ; and then, when the great black spiders 
had thrown their last coils about the victims’ wings, 
he rose and set the poor flies free. 

‘“‘ And now,” said he, “ we’ll see what can be done 
for the others. By gracious, I don’t believe there’s 
any need of this. thing’s going on so. I never yet 
saw a rumpus of this kind where one wasn’t just 
about as much to blame as the other, or where there 
was any real blame in the first place.” 

Fortunately Job found Henry Loring alone; and 
without much circumlocution he introduced his 
business. 

“T have a lawyer, already engaged, sir 
nounced the young manufacturer, sternly. 

** Yes,—I know,” responded Job, good-naturedly, 
but yet with much depth of feeling. “ But just 
now a lawyer isn’t what you want. You want a 
friend.” 

Loring would have stopped him, but Job went on, 
and there was something in his honest simplicity ; 
and in his fervour of fecling; and in his boldness 
and frankness; and above all, in his sound, prac- 
tical sense, that fairly took Loring captive; and he 
listened, and answered, and listened again, as he 
would have listened to a superior. 

Half-an-hour had Jeb talked, and finally he said : 

“Now come, Henry Loring, and see for yourself 
what your enmity has to rest wpon before you go 
any farther. Think of all I’ve said. ‘Think of it; 
and say if it isn’t worth that little trial.” 

Henry Loring sat with his head bowed for full five 
minutes, during which the ticking of the golden 
clock upon the marble brackct was the only sound 
that broke the stillness of the room. At the end of 
that time he got up and took his visitor by the hand. 

“Mr. Jenkins, do you tell me that you have not 
se spoken with Francis Dinsmore upon the sub- 
ject?’ 

“ T have not spoken with Francis Dinsmore, nor in 
any way communicated with him, for more than two 
months.” 

‘“* And do you give me your word that Fran—cis— 
shall not know of this ?”’ 

Job gave his word, and shortly afterwards took 
his leave. 

“There’s the hot-headed one disposed of,” solilo- 
quised the poor attorney ; ‘and now for the scholar 
and the thinking man. Both of ’em warm-hearted ; 
both impulsive; but I’m pretty certain that the 
doctor’s got a little the coolest sense of the two.” 

* * * * * 
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“ Pshaw!’’ cried the young doétor, as he threw 
down the note which his hostess had given him on 
his return from & srateennnes visit. And yet be 
picked it up and read it again,—this time more car »- 
fully than before,—read it a second, and a thir! 
time. The missive was brief, and very plain— 
follows : 

“ Doctor Francis Dinsmore.—I know you woul! 
like to have the present painful burden lifted from 
your life. Come to me, andI think I will throw i: 
to the winds. I know all about the difficulty, whie!: 
is a great deal more than you can say. You are jusi 
now most emphatically ‘going it blind ;’ and hav- 
left it for another to play your hand, at that. Id» 
not write asa lawyer, but as a friend of both Franc: 
Dinsmore and Henry Loring. I am not workin: 
for a fee—only for love. I shall bein my office at 
half-past three o’clock this afternoon. Th ou will 
meet me there at that time, I will try and fix this 
matter for you in a pleasant and satisfactory ma>- 
ner. You will at least call and see me. 

“ Very truly, your friend, Jos JENKINS. 

*Spoonville, Sat. morning.”’ 

Atfirst Francis said—* I will not !’’ Then he said 
“Twill.” He reflected, and againsaid—“ No ;’’ but in 
the end he resolved to go. 

Precisely at half-past three the doctor was at Job's 
office, and when he had taken a seat, and leoked into 
the lawyer’s face, he discovered something thers he 
had never before observed :—a good-hearted, friendly, 
common sense look, such as was not to be found in thie 

hysiognomy of Marc Anthony McDonald. For s 

ittle time Francis was inclined to rest upon his dignity 
and todemand of Job the sum and substance of what 
he had to say without farther comment. 

But Job Jenkins was not a man to bz driven. He 
let his good heartshowitself first ; then he gave token 
of his sincerity ; and then, in a very careful, but un- 
mistakable manner, he made his visitor understand, 
and indirectly acknowledge, that he had done a very 

oolish thing. 

“ But,” said Francis, “ withall my folly, as youhave 
been pleased to insinuate, I cannot feel that 1 lave 
been responsible for this. Mr. Jenkins, you have 
shown me that you have a heart, and I will trast you 
as I have not yet trusted a human being. I will say to 
you what I have not saidtoanother. But—mind you— 
you must not think that you can heal this trouble. It 
is beyond your power.” 

“Then, Francis Dinsmore, I have mistaken you,” 
replied Job, in a tone, and with a look of solemnity 
that had no affectation in its composition. “1 had 
regarded you as one who could remember the love of 
years to the forgiveness of him who sorrowed be- 
cause ill-feeling had come betwixt himself and thee.” 

“Forgiveness! Forgive !’’ muttered Francis, witha 
blank expression. ‘‘ Ah! you kuow not of whom you 
speak. Henry Loring will never come to me forfor- 
giveness.”’ 

“Why not ?’’ demanded Job, almoststernly. ‘“ Ah, 
Francis Dinsmore ; you dare not look mein the face and 
tell me why your old-time friend may not come to you 
for forgiveness !”’ 

Francis trembled like an aspen. For afew seconds hi 
was almost angry; but as he met the caim, steady, 
honest gaze of the poor, unknown lawyer, and marked 
the smile of double meaning, he was spurred to defy 
him ; and he did it by telling the truth. 

“Yes, Job Jenkins, I dare tell you I am but 
human, and I know that I have with my own lip. 
unfortunately placed a barrier to any such ail- 
vance on Harry’s—on Mr. Loring’s part. But I wi! 
tell you. I sent to him—I wrote a note, and sont it 
by my office-boy—for a loan of a hundred pounds. 
He returned my note, with the ig of that he could not 
lend money to me. He sent it back—gave ib back 
to my errand boy—was not even delicate enough to 
write—but sent the reply in cold, cutting words. 
He could not lend—Ah! what was that? Are we 
alone ?”’ 

“Ha! ha!—Egad, doctor, I wish you could see 
one of those rats. I caught one here the other day 
that would weigh—Well, about this note. Where 
is the boy you speak of ¢’”’ 

**T think he is in London.” 

‘When did he go?” 

“On the very next day after I acnt to Har—to 
Mr. Loring for the money.” 

** Had he been thinking of going before that ?” 

* Yes, but the time had not been fixed.” 

“ Now, Francis Dinsmore,” spoke Job, in a very 
strange manner, and with a wondrous glow upon 
his face, ‘suppose I should tell you that your boy 
—Master Clarence Hendricks—carried your letie: 
to Henry Loring in his office; that Loring opened 
itand read it; that he then counted out ten ten- 
pound notes, and put them into an envelope; and 
being too busy to write, he simply gave your note of 
hand back to the boy, together with the money, say- 
ing to him, ‘ Tell your master that I don’t want his 
note ;’ and then the boy went away, and Mr. Loving 
turned to attcnd upon half-a-dozen customers who 
were waiting. What should you think ?” 

Feancis Dinsmore did not see a bright spot, like a 
point of concentrated light, that appeared beyond a 
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wide crack ip the closet door; but that bright orb 
saw him—saw him start, and gasp, and turn deathly 
pale ; then stagger up, and grasp the lawyer by the 
shoulder; and an ear, hidden away in the gloom, 
heard him ery : 

“ Job Jenkins! Man! Oh, if you trifle with me 
in this, I'll strike thee as I would a thief!” 

“ Francis, was it like your old friend to do the 
thing the boy told you he did ?” 

** No, no—it was not like him ; and that was where 
the great blow came from—it came so unexpectedly. 

But how should I doubt it? ‘The boy came haok, 
——s the promissory note I had sent, and told 
me that Mr. Loring bade him tell me that he 
could not lend money to me. I must look elsewhere. 
I cannot believe it! It is too dreadful!” 

“‘ What is too dreadful? That your friend should 
have sent you the money by the hands of the boy ?”’ 

“ No, no, no !—that I should have been led into 
such a state of misery and suffering by the wicked- 
ness of the lad whom I sent to do the errand.” 

“Now think,’ pursued Job: “The first thin 
Loring knew, you were treating him coolly. Wor 
was brought to him that you said he didn’t know 
anything more about nonsiactening than a child.”’ 

* What !’’ cried Frencis, leaping again to his feet. 
“IT never spoke those words—never! Who said I 
spoke them ? ’? 

“Thomas Hopeland.”’ 

Francis bent his head a few seconds, and then looked 
up with a flashing eye and a burning face. 

“‘ Just heaven!’ he gasped, “ how is poor hu- 
manity doomed to suffer through the baseness of 
this world! I remember perfectly what I said to 
Hopeland ; for I have spoken with the man but once 
during the past three months. I do not like the 
man. He stopped me in the street—it was close by 
the post-office—and he introduced the subject of 
Henry Loring. He wondered why Loring should 
seck to run me down, and injure my reputation as a 
physician ; and then he said he did not himself re- 
gard Loring as much of a man. Said he—‘ That 

establishment is too big for him; don’t you think 
80, doctor?’ And I replied to him in these words, 
for I then meant that I would say nothing more 
against Henry. I remember them very well. Said 
I—Henry Loring is young yet: but he is his own 
father’s child, and will surely come to it.’ Those 
were the words I spoke. But after that it was told 
to me that Henry had spoken of- me—Oh! I cannot 
repeat them—”’ 

** And never think of them again, old boy!” 

Francis turned, but before he could see who had 
spoken, a pair of strong arms were round him, and 
the same voice sounded in his ear: 

“Oh, Francis! and you could believe that I sent 
that boy back with such an errand toyou? And 
until this very hour I believed you had received 
that money; and I wondered—and wondered—and 
wondered—until at length my heart was broken ; 
and then——’”’ 

“Never mind about ‘then!’” interposed the 
humble lawyer. ‘“ How is it now?” 

Moved by the same impulse, the two friends 


the famous “Chelsea Vase,” bequeat hed to the institu- 
tion more than a century ago, and supposed to be the 
most important known production of the old Chel- 
sea factory. It was purchased, we believe, for a very 
large sum by Mr. Fred Davis, of Pall Mall, the well- 
known dealer in works of art. 

THE new marriage law of Ohio, just printed, pro- 
hibits marriage between first cousins, and of girls 
under sixteen years of age, and of girls, or “young 
ladies,” under twenty-one years of age without the 
consent of their parents. Under the old law girls 
over fourteen years of age were allowed to marry 
with consent of their parents, and those over eighteen 
to marry without consent. 

A BOARD bearing the following notice in large 
letters has been placed at the foot of the stairs lead- 
ing to the strangers’ gallery in the House of Lords: 
—* Notice.—A]l demonstrations by strangers in the 
gallery are out of order, and must be treated accord- 
ingly.—By order, Black Rod.” A similar notice has 
been placed at the top of the stairs. 

In Great Britain the quantity of coal-dust remain- 
ing unemployed is calculated at 28,000,000 tons. 
Various methods have been attempted to convert it 
into useful fuel by compressing it into cakes, but the 
operation is not sufficiently remunerative. In 
Belgium they follow another plan, which seems to 
answer better. They mix coal-dust with 8 percent. 
of tar, aud then press it into cakes, which are found 
to make excellent fuel for steam engines. 


Tux dangers of a passage through Battersea Bridge 
are so great, that every day at the ebb and flow of 
the tide a crowd assembles on it to witness the acci- 
dents that may happen, and which are of very fre- 
quent occurrence. The ugliness of the structure is 
equal to its dangers, and neither the one nor the 
other would probavly be tolerated anywhere but in 
London. 

A NEw description of lava is being thrown from 
the crater of Vesuvius since the last eruption, con- 
sisting of a beautiful mass of crystallised salt, so 
clear and brilliant as to resemble diamonds. This 
beautiful phenomenon has hitherto been unknown in 
volcanic vatural history. The scientific bodies are 
occupied in investigating the cause and composition 
of the crystals. Noue of the savants feel inclined to 
go down: and see into it as yet. 

An Ancient Fire Enoinz.—In 1688 a fire was 
extinguished in Troyes Oathedral with a syringe. 
In 1700 the same edifice possessed several of these 
engines. It was customary, formerly, to make a 
reservoir of rain-water under the roofs of great 
buildings, to which was supplemented a syringe. 
Sometimes a little water was sufficient to avert a 
great calamity, and the syringe was useful in 
directing it upon the portion of the structure on 
fire. Troyes Cathedral still possesses one of these 
relics, dating from the sixteenth century. 


LIABILITIES OF RAILWAYS.—The limits of lia- 
bility of railway companies as carriers of passengers 





turned towards Job, and caught his hands—one his 
left, and the other his right—and they made him 
explain to them how he had done it all; and beyond | 
what the reader already knows, he had only that to | 
tell them which convinced them beyond the possi- | 
bility of a doubt that he had done it all out of a | 
pure love of right and justice, and a love of his 
fellows. If there was a thought of something more | 
beyond, it was only what will spring up in the soil | 
of the human soul, at anyrate—an offspring of | 
that love of self Bo is a part of every living, think- | 
ing thing. 

And on that Saturday afternoon the citizens of 
Spoonville were electrified. Men and women, at the 
doors and at the windows, called out to other men 
and women to “‘ Come andsee!”’ And boys and girls 
in the street called to boys and girls over the fences 
to “ Look at that!’’ Mare Anthony McDonald be- 
held from his office window, and stood aghast. He 
rubbed his eyes, and looked again; and then sank 
down like one from whom the prop of life had been 
suddenly taken away. Augustus Fitzwilliam, Esq., 
beheld, and came down on the pavement to make 
himself sure ; and then went back again, and cursed 
his luck. 

And what was it they all beheld ? 

Henry Loring and Francis Dinsmore walking down 
the street arm-in-arm, their faces glowing with joy 
and gladness, and their voices pitched to a key of 
jubilant happiness. And all Spoonville was glad— 
that is, all the good-hearted portion was glad— 
and thanked heaven that peace had come once more 
totheir leaders, and that once again they might have 
joy in their social gatherings. 

As for Job Jenkins, we will only say that, in less 
than a year, his little office would not begin to give 
room for his’increasirg business. anit 





Tur Cuetsra VASEk.—We hear that the committee 





of the Foundling Hospital have recently disposed of 


have been very elaborately and accurately reviewed 
and defined by the Exchequer Chamber, in the case 
of Kedhead ». The Midland Railway Company. The 
result is lucidly stated by the reporter in the head 
note, and it is important alike to the public and to 
the companies, that the real nature of their responsi- 
bility should’ be clearly understood, which certainly 
has not beeu the case hitherto. It is now distinctly 
laid down by the judges that no contract either of 
general or limited warranty of safe conveyance is 
undertaken by a carrier of passengers. The con- 
tract and obligation is only to take due care, includ- 
ing in that term the use of skill and foresight; and 
negligence alone is a breach of this contract. ‘ Due 
care” means, however, a high degree of care, and 
throws upon carriers the duty of exercising all pos- 
sible vigilance to see that whatever is required for 
the safe conveyance of their passengers is provided 
and kept in proper order and repair. But this duty 
will not make carriers responsible for injuries to 


Peabody Buildings, of conversing with the tenant; 
and of ascertaining their means.and position, anj 
their views with reference to the administration of 
the fund. A general sense of disappointment rp. 
sulted from some days’ devotion tu this task. Thy 
rooms were found to be too small; the rent too high, 
tho buildings themselves “ clurfisy, heavy, dark, and 
unsightly.” Whatis wanted is better houses at, 
cheaper rate; and moreover that a part of the fuud 
might be advanced in loans to the deserving poor. 

CarTaIn STURT THE AUSTRALIAN EXPLorer — 
Captain Charles Sturt, late of her Majesty's “30th 
Foot, one of the earliest explorers of the Australia 
continent, and subsequently Ovlonial Secretary for 
the province of Suuth Australia, died at Chelteniiay 
a few days since. Captain Sturt made his firs, 
journey into the interior in 1827, then discovering 
the river Darling, 500 miles from Sydney. In 183) 
he descended the Murrumbidgee to the point wher: 
its waters merged in a larger stream, the Murray. 
Parsuing its course: he came'to the confluence of ti. 
Darling with it, and finally to its own discharge into 
a great lake which received the-name of Alexandria, 
gazing from its southern shore opon the ocean a 
Encounter Bay. In 1844-5, under the auspices of 
the Government, au attempt was made to raise the 
veil from the mysterious central region of Australis. 
Captain Sturt was appointed to the command of 1 
party of seventeen assistants and followers. Starting 
from Adelaide, his object was to strike through the 
country from south to north, and though he did uot 
accomplish .half the distance, during an absence of 
eighteen months, the journey threw great light upou 
the condition of the interior, aud is ove of the most 
remarkable on record. Sturt advancéd to within two 
degrees of the tropic of Capricorn, bat no rain {all 
ing from July 17 to September 9, with another suu- 
mer setting in, he deemed it absolutely necossary to 
return, and entered Adelaide January 19, 1846. Sturt, 
justly regarded as the father of South Australia, be- 
came blind soon after this exploration, and was 
liberally provided for by the colony. 

Tue Prince or Apyssinta.— Woe “are informed 
that Prince Alamayahu, son of King Theodore of 
Abyssinia, has left England for India, under the care 
of Captain Speedy. ‘I'he Indian climate will probably 
suit him better than our own; and it would have 
beenan act of great unkindness on the part of Go- 
vernment to have severed the bey from his guardian, 
who has received an appuintment in Oudh. As to 
the future of the young prince, it is impossible to 
speculate. It is not an easy problem that we may 
have to solve after the lapse of some ten years. 
Meanwhile, it is our duty to do the best that can be 
done for him in’ the way of general educativn and 
training to fit him tv play his part, whatever it may 
be, in the great drama of life. He is represented to 
be an intelligent and lovable child, with great quick. 
ness of observation, and a somewhat excitable 
temperament. His tastes, as far as they are yet 
developed, are on the-side of mauliness and muscu- 
larity. He has ridden to bounds, and has bruuglit 
down his bird with a fuwling-piece. That he could 
not be in better hands is palpable to all who have 
seen Captain Speedy and lis young charge tosvther. 
The boy and his guardian are obviously much at- 
tached to each other; and with apparently a good 
natural disposition ou the one side, and geutle, judi- 
cious treatment on the other, we may not uoreasul- 
ably iook for excellent results. 





THE BELLE. 





CHAPTER I, 

“A man’s a man for a’ that.”—Burns. 
Toamass a fortune seems to be the primary ob- 
ject of the most of our worthy, enterprising artisans, 
and mercantile people of this country. ‘There is vol, 
certainly, much harm or irreligion in the earuest 
struggle for wealth, if men do not totally luse their 





passengers arising from a latent defect in the ma- 
chivery they are obliged to use, and which no human | 
skill ur care could lave either prevented or detected. | 
It was farther iutimated, but not expressly decided, ' 
that even in the case of common carriers of goods, 
there is no warranty on the part of the carrier that 
his carriages are rvad-worthy. 

Mx. Peanopy’s Reception In New Yorx.—Mr. 
Peabody arrived in New York on the 8th June. Out | 
of deference to his wishes, no public reception was 
given to him. He was simply met by two nephews 
at the lauding-place, and driven to their residence. 
Hig health and appearance are said to be much im- 
proved by the sea voyage. Occasion has been taken 
in America of Mr. Peabody's returu to that country | 
to comment upon the manner in which his gift te | 
the Loudon poor has been turned to account. An 
American writer says he had an opportunity not | 
lung ago of making a thorough investigation of the | 


identity and, heathen-like, worship the golden image 
instead of the true God. 

The desigu of man is, doubtless, while accumulat- 
ing his fortune, to live, and eujoy the result of bis 
labours in his old age, in the shade of the figtree him- 
self has planted. ‘his is, auubtless, the lope aud 
desire of all good men. But does not the increase of 
man’s wealth sharpen the appetite for more, more, 
until, in most cases, death, the grim monster, calls 


! for his victim at an hour when least louked for, 


and, above all, least prepared for? Iam afraid 5», 
too often. 

Some make fortunes and enjoy themas they should, 
being content with enough, and resting from thelr 
labours when evough is obtained; preparing thelr 
offspving for their duties aud purposes of life, sud 
preparing their own eudless peace in another aud a 
better world, by spreading around them happiness 
and peace while here beluw. 
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Such a man was Jacob Brockett. He began life 
in a humble way. but he was industrions and perse- 
vering, #8 well as frugal ; and by the time he reached 
the middle age of life, he found himself rich in af- 

nence. 

: No sooner did Brockett find himself enabled to 
enjoy life, than he determined to do so, and he did it 
ina manner creditable to his head and his heart. 
For, while his purse was open to the poor, and his 
establishment such as became wealth and good taste, 
there was no forgetting of old connexions, nor any 
affectation of pompous consequence. No, he was 
ever the same plain, old friendly and jolly Mr. Brock- 
ett, loving his country beyond anything in the world, 
and firmly persuaded that its laws, manners and 
customs were incomparably better than those of any 
other nation under heaven. 

Mr. Brockett had but one wish to gratify, and that 
was to see his only daughter aud heiress the wife of 
a man of his own stamp. This was his most earnest 
wish ; and had he but acted with common prudence, 
Lis desives might doubtless have been accomplished 
with ease; but though in all other matters of life, he 
evinced much sound judgment, in this last great wish 
and purpose of his heart, he built up the impedi- 
ments most likely to frustrate his purpose. 

On the death of his wife, which happened while 
his daughter was yet an infant, he determined never 
to marry again, but to supply to his child, as far as 
it was possible, the place of the mother shehad lost. 
“The resolution did credit to his heart, but its execu- 
tion was injudiciously conducted. 

Mr. Brockett engaged a governess of highly recom- 
mended, and really respectable talents, but-her orders 
were, never to thwart or punish the darling of his 
heart, for the fond father himself indulged her in 
every caprice, every wish, though as she grew older 
he tuld her every day, that there was but ove wish 
and :ne purpose ovly in which she must abide his 
decision, or she would break his heart and never in- 
herit a pound of his. 

And what think you, reader, was this wish ? Why 
of «ll others in the world, the most difficult fora girl 
tu obey ; marry the man chosen for her, whether she 
had chosen him or not! 

People will advise and expostulate, and as Clara 
grew up, people expostulated with the indulgent 
father upon his bad management and futile hopes ; 
the unreasonableness and even cruelty of expecting 
a girl, who had vever known any law but her own 
will, to give up the point of all others most essential 
to her happiness to please a father's wish. 

“It's preposterous, friend Brockett,” said an old 
neighbour, one day; “it’s highly preposterous to ex- 
pect anything of the kind.” 

“] say it is not preposterous, sir; fine, indeed, if a 
father can't have the choosing of a husband for his 
only daughter! If I insisted on her marrying a dolt, 
or ruffian, or an elderly man, there might be reason 
in your talk; but when 1 only determine the hus- 
band.of my daughter shall be a man of certain qua- 
lities, do 1 expect anything unreasonable?” 

“Dut, my good friend, Brockett,” continued the 
neighbour, “how can you expect that, when you 
have chosen a governess for your child, who was 
educated in a country, and passed most of her life 
iu a city whose manners are so antagonistic to 
ours? You suffer this woman to fill your child's 
head with the gaieties and frivolities of Paris, among 
which 1 will engage the pleasure of being called 
Madaine la Marquise, or Countesse, are not forgotten, 
You surround your daughter with all the luxuries 
of wealth, and allow her to squander your money as 
she pleases; then, at last, you would cage her for 
life with a plain citizen for a husband! Neighbour, 
ucighbour, you are little short of being a crazy man,” 
said Mr. Ormond. ; 

“So | would be, if I allowed your nonsensical ideas 
to flounder me,” said Mr. Brockett, “but neighbour 
Ormond, I have too much reliance upon my own 
juigment,and my daughter's reason, as well as the 
intelligence and prudence of Miss Carey, her in- 
siructress, to expect any frustration of my prudent 
purpose, Iam rich euough to indulge Clara in the 
love of finery and nick-nacks so incidental to youth ; 
when she becomes a wife, she will give them up fur 
the more settled affairs of life.” 

O:mond shook his head with an ineredulons air, 
and though he often remonstrated with the father, 
he did not alter Lis opiuions. 





CHAPTER Il. 


‘Trmz passed on, Clara reached her eighteenth year, 
and had already refused the offers of many men ap- 
proved by her father, but who could chide her while 
lauging her snowy arms around her father’s neck. 
She gave ag a reason, that she could not leave her 
dear papa! Nor was the sweet girl insincere, for 
she was unconscious that it was not love alone for 
her father that actuated her. 


Clara was naturally ambitions and romantic, 24 
her connection with Miss Carey lad rather more de- 
ee these traits in her character than reduced 
them, 

Miss Carey had been edueated in France ; her pa- 
rents had lived there several years, and her family 
had moved in good society in Paris, until her father, 
Who was a sea captain, was lost at sea, and her 
| mother dying soon after of grief, left Miss Carey and 

two small brothers tothe charity of a cold world. 

These children returned to England; and Miss 
Carey, with a good classical education, became a 
governess in various families, ang finally, elicited the 
respectful attention and patronfge of Mr. Brockett, 
for his daughter's tutor. And Miss Carey was not 
| Without hope that there might be some chance of be- 
| coming more nearly interested in the old gentleman’s 
affairs, before she was dispensed with. 

Miss Carey grew fond of her pupil, and-too consci- 
entious to endeavour to inspire her with thoughts or 
wishes in opposition to those of her father. But 
what female heart con'd resist the delight of talking 
over past pleasures, the gaieties, the balls, the soirées 
she had participated in, in the gay capital of La Belle 

‘rance? Then it was so natural to paint in vivid 
colours, the elegant aceomplishments, the respectful 
homage that Frenchmen of all ranks pay.toavomen ! 
How could poor Glare help contrasting all this with 
the monotony of an English lady's life, and the care- 
less, or at best, the rough kindness she meets with 
from the lords of creation in her own canotry. 

At this stage of our story, Lafayette paidl.a visit to 
Jacob Brockett. “ f 

Amorg the gentlemen of Lafayette’s anite was one 
Louis Ferdinand Chevalier, the sen of.4 German am- 
bassador to the court of France; « handsome.and un- 
assuming man, but withall the politeness of a real 
Parisian. His object ip visiting England was:to see 
the country, learn the language, manners and enstoms 
of the people, aud if.it proved satisfactory to his 
feelings and tastes, he determined to settle there. 

Everyoue knows how.essential it is to the character 
of a young German, orgay Frenchman, to love. And 
when near au objeet go lovely and fair as ‘Clara 
Brockett, who,everywhere, now bore the sobriquet 
of the “ Belle,” eould Lonis fail:to feel a passion of 
great respeet,aud which soon ripened into love. 

While Lonis nursed in sileuge this growing passion 
for the charming daughter of jhis host (for had 
been irresistibly forced by his own adoration of Clara 
aud her lovely face, to take advantage of the father's 
invitation to take up-his lodgings in the family man- 
sion), Clara gave up her young heart to the pleasure 
she experienced in being, for the first ting, admired 
by one whose admiration and homage flattered her 
girlish heart, aud as.she thought, did her honour. 

Animong the most persevering of her suitors, and 
one must agreeable to ber father, wasacity merchant, 
named Anderson, a large, portly, red-faced man, but 
woudrous agreeable and affable inhis «manners, and 
in possession of a very good property. “He was just 
such a manas Mr. Brockett had promised himself, 
apparently, should be his son-in-law ; a plain, blant 
nin, in good circumstances, 

Mr..Auderson was uearly double in years the age 
of Clara, but that was no reason to the father why a 
good wan sliould be objected to, but though Clara, 
as a@ much more obedicnt child than her training 
promised, determined to please her father in all great 
objects of his heart, she could not sacrifice the 
one so vear to her own. ‘Though she received with 
courteous attention the ad.iresses of James Anderson, 
she never gavg him any reason to suppose his wishes 
would be fultilled ia obtaining her band. 

She felt a pl asure in the eompany of her father’s 
friend which she never took the trouble to account 
for; there was nothing of love in it; she neither 
sighed when she thought of him, uor blushed when 
he was present or mentioned ; which was a different 
manner when the gay aud vivacious, yet ever re- 
spectful young foreigner Lovis was thought, spoken 
of, or present. 

Nor did Louis fail to win much regard and respect 
from Mr. Brockett himself; his’ reserved politeness 
and affable manners pierced even the stoic breast of 
the sturdy man, and though a foreigner, he could at 
times forget bis antipathy, aud pay the respect due 
to worth, anywhere found. 

Before this turn in the tide of his affairs, Anderson 
may have had hopes, that, after long resistance, the 
fortress might be eventually earricd ; but when he 
perceived the disadvantages he had to encounter by 
the intervention of this new and absorbing detraction 
of his purpose, he sought the father, and mentioned 
what he shought must be the issue of the affair now 
ripening between the daughter and the young 
foreigner. 

“ut, tut, don't tell me that,” said the old gentle- 
mau; *Olara knows well enough what [ am deter- 
mined on. This Chevalier is, doubtless, a good, 
honest and high-minded man; but having said none 





but an Englishman shall wed my daughter, I mear 
to stick to it ; if she disobeys me——” 

“ Why, you will forgive her, that’s all,” said An- 
derson. 

“No, I'll be hanged if I do, sir!” testily replied 
the old gentleman; “if she breaks her father’s in- 
junctions, she'll break his heart, and she will then 
die a beggar before a shilling of mine shall ever 
assist her!” 

“Such would be a proper punishment,” said An- 
derson, “ but I fear she will disobey you, if you allow 
these foreigners to hang around your house much 
longer, and caress and flatter your daughter; I am 
sure that Clara loves this Chevalier.” ‘ 

“T'll see, I'll see,” said the old gentleman; “I'll 
interrogate her straight, and if I catch the fellow 
ea gay to my child, and abusing my hospitality, 

“Youcertainly won’tinsult the friend of Lafayette?’ 
sneeringly interrupted Anderson, whose wish it was 
to oust Louis from the mansion of Brockett, and get 
the old gentleman against him. 

“ Wouldu’t 1?” replied the old gentleman, in ex- 
citement; “yes, I would, though! But don’t you be 
aninny, sir, to stand by whimpering about the fel- 
low ; my daughter, sir, has a heart, a.sensible heart, 
too; touch it—that’s the way—touch the heart, and 
you can’t be disturbed by all the worldjin a sensible 
girl’s love.” 

The old gentleman was right; there,must be mu- 
tual sympathy—the heart must be tonehed or there 
is no love. The heart of the daughter had been 
touched, but not by James Anderson, the merchant, 
but by a better man, amore congeuigl ,spirit—Louis 
Ferdinand Chevalier. 

Not a little concerned about the young foreigner 
and his daughter getting up a love-mateli, Mr. Brock - 
ett immediately went to the boudvir of his daughter, 
and after Miss Carey had retired at the request of the 
father, he placed her jp a chair beside him, and in- 
renee Clara ve hey een close atteption. 

* Clara,” said he, *) ieve this yonngiforeigner, 
Mr. Chevalier is becaming much eee you.” 

Clara gasped, blughed, paused for breath ; a stran- 
ger to falschoodand deception, her conscience told 
her she could notjqnswer in the negative, and she al- 
ready conjectured shat to acknowledge what sie 
believed to be thedact, might be the means pf de- 
stroying her own happiness for ever. 

“ Papa,” at length she stammered, “ papa, /he has 
neyer-——” She could nof, proceed. 

“ This prevarication is unworthy of you, daughter,” 
said the father, inastern manner, “I do not ask 
you what he has said, but what have you said, what 
are ad thoughts? Do you not believe he loves 


ou 

* Indeed, papa, Ifear he-does,”.she replied. 

“Fearso! al! gothen my friend Anderson is right ; 
you have allowed yourself to attempt thwarting the 
first wishes of my heart. Have I not always told 
you that I would not control your choice, provided 
it falls upon a worthy Englishman? If there is any 
that you prefer to Mr, Anderson, name hiin ; if noi, 
prepare to wed him—he is my chuice, let him be 

ours.” 

“ Oh, papa, it is you that would be cruel to thwart 
the warmest, first wishes of my heart, to force me to 
wed a man whom I know not, loye not!" said Clara. 

“I see, I see; a father’s heart broken is of no con- 
sequence ; you will force me to go down to tlie grave 
heart-broken, and leave you an unprotected orphan. 
But no, I am your father, miss, and [ will be obeyed ; 
you have hitherto been allowed to feel nothing but-a 
fond father’s indulgence—now you shall kaow the 
authority of one.” 

And Mr. Brockett quickly left the room. 





CHAPTER III, 


Miss Carzy found Clara in tears upon the sofa, 
she endeavoured to soothe her, but it was some hours 
before she effected her purpose. 

The next morving Louis caine into the parlour, 
where he found: Clara, pale and much dejected; he 
knew the cause, Miss Carey being a warm advocate 
and admirer of the young Frenchman, had met him 
that morning in the garden, and disclosed the pre- 
vious evening’s scene to Louis, and being a man of 
quick, impulsive temperament, he at once determined 
to quit the mansion before his presence longer in the 
house might cause sorrow to Miss Brockett, aud ua- 
pleasant feelings between him and the host, his 
hospitable entertainer. He expressed his regret to 
Miss Clava that she appeared so dejected, he hoped 
she was not ill, and after expressing, in tones of sin- 
cere regard and friendship, how much happiness and 
hospitatity he had shared in her society aud that of 
her friends, he but wished it were in. his power at 
soine future time to contribute something to the hap- 
pines»s and pleasure of his frivads, aud especially 





Miss Clara. 
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Clara, with such mastery of her powers of speech 
and person as she could command, answered the com- 
pliments of Louis, and added, she hoped that herself 
and friends should often have the pleasure of extend- 
ing their friendship and means in the entertainment 
of one whose deportment had so well merited the 
respect shown towards him. 

The young man bowingly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, and advancing to Clara, extended his hand to 
bid her farewell, as he was about to join the suite of 
Lafayette. Clara blushed, and tendered her hand to 
Louis, which he cordially pressed, and with an adieu, 
promised another call before his return to Paris. 

Mr. Brockett being out when the carriage called 
for Mr. Chevalier, he could not tender him the per- 
sonal gratitude he had intended, but sitting down at 
his escritoire, he penned him a note embodying his 
regards, which was sealed and given to one of the 
servants for the master, and raising his hat to Clara, 
who witnessed his departure from the parlour win- 
dow, Louis Ferdinand Chevalier was now on his way 
to London. 

When Mr. Brockett returned and found Louis gone, 
he seemed pleased and mortified at the same time. 
Pleased that he had saved him from any disagree- | 
able remarks to him, and mortified to think his silly 
dislike to a man’s birthplace should cause him to 
withold the true respect and esteem due to the 
man. 

“ Well, well, no matter now he’s gone, and we'll 
be quiet again,” soliloquised the old gentleman, but 
when he found his daughter, day after day, despond- 
ing and fading away, he was ready to believe the 
absence of the young foreigner was more plague than 
his presence. 

Winter came, and Clara was still gloomy and re- 
elusive. Her health began to sink, and though her 
father still pleaded, coaxed, and promised her, tohave 
uer decision made vpon the acceptance of Mr. Ander- 
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son, no other than her first reply could be elicited— 
she would never marry but with the consent of her 
own heart. 

Lafayette returned to France, after several months 
tour in England, and Louis Ferdinand Chevalier did 
not call again at Brockett’s, though before leaving 
England Louis sent a letter of polite leave of his 
friends, and ia which Mr. Brockett and his daughter 
were often and affectionately remembered. 

The health of Clara not improving, by the earnest 
advice of the family physician, a voyage was pro- 
posed, and as Mr. Brockett had never been out of the 
Jand of his birth, he was willing to incur the voyage, 
to improve his daughter's health, and by practical 
opinions, jndge of the manners and forms of other 
governments with thuse of his own country. And 
furthermore, hoping by change of scene to overcome 
the malady of his daughter, which he felt assured, 
was a cankering love silently nourished for Mr. 
Chevalier. 

During the tour, Mr. Brockett and Clara found 
much to divert their attention and please the eye. 
Paris was the last to be visited on their return to 
England, and by some unforeseen accident, Mr. 
Brockett had lost his small writing-case, containing 
nearly all his funds for travelling expenses, and 
what was more unlucky, even his letters of introduc- 
tion to those by whom he might have soon been re- 
lieved from his dilemma of sans l'argent. 

Arriving in Paris a total stranger, without cash or 
credit, was indeed perplexing, but soon after his ar- 
rival, he learned at the hotel, that the Marquis de 
Lafayette was then in Paris. He called Clara to 
lim, and bade her write an epistle to the marquis, 
stating that he had arrived in the French capital, 
under such a peculiar train of events as would oblige 
him to presume upon the strength of their intimacy 
in England to ask a favour. 

Clara, who was an excellent French scholar, fol- 


lowed her father’s directions, wrote, sealed, and di- 
rected the letter, at the same time wondering what 
her father could refer to by “ such a peculiar train 
of circumstances,” “ ask a favour,” et cetera. 

Could her father mean to discover Louis, forego 
his vow to let her wed none but an Englishman, ani 
break his word with Mr. Anderson? Oh, no, that 
could not be, for her father, upon leaving home, had 

promised to return with her, contented and ready t» 
marry the man of his choice, this was almost tl, 

parting words with Mr. Anderson, and these word: 
| rang in Clara’s ears, marring the greater part of her 
| pleasures of the tour. But, ignorant of her father's 
| loss, she could not solve the mystery ; so to wil: 
| away,the time before dinner, a cqach was ordered, 
| and with Miss Carey, lier governess, who had come 
with Clara and her brother, the governess took (lara 
over such parts of Paris, with which she had beca 
familiar. 

And upon their return to the hotel, Clara rushed 
into her father’s room in great enthusiasm, to relate 
the adventures of the morning, in a drive through 
Paris, when, as she threw open the door, and to her 
great confusion, joy and fright, there stood Louis 
Terdinand Chevalier, just about to take his leave of 
her father. The gay and polite Parisian soon re- 
covered Clara's self-possession, and saluting her cor- 
dially, and with the most deferential respect, by Mr. 
Brockett’s pressing invitation, again was seated. 

After a brief téie-a-téte Louis withdrew, promising 
a return in the evening, which he did, with his fa- 
ther’s carriage and pressing invitation to adjourn at 
once to the mansion of Baron (hevalier, and remain 
during their stay in Paris. Louis would listen to no 
apologies or refusals, so off they started, and were 
greeted by the old baron in the warmest manner, an? 
every day they remained in the mansion of the Che 
valiers, so even grew the friendship between tlc 
two old gentlemen. ; 

The Marquis of Lafayette had received tho letter 
from Mr. Brockett, just as he was giving audience to 
his friends, among whom chanced to be Louis Ier- 
dinand Chevalier, and the marquis, turning round to 
that young gentleman, said: 

“T hold a billet from one of our English friends, 
M. Chevalier, he has just arrived in Paris; as you 
know him better than any of us, monsieur, be it your 
duty to call upon Mr. Brockett, (Louis started at the 
name, showing that bis old flame had nothing abated) 
at his hotel, and say we shall be proud to be at his 
service.” Lafayette handed the billet to Louis, who, 
detecting at once Clara's writing, flew on the wing» 
of a Mercury, to tender the respects of the marquis 
and his own to Mr. Brockett and his lovely daughte: 

What the old gentleman had already seen abroai 
had nearly dissipated his aversion to exotics, and lic 

now felt a secret satisfaction, from the narrow escape 
| he had made, instigated by Anderson, to be rude aud 
;churlish to a true gentleman—Louis Ferdinand 
| Chevalier. If this discovery did not undermine tlio 
good opinion he held of his own judgment in such 
matters, and of Mr. Anderson also, he had not long te 
wait before he received a blow that fully convinced 
him of his error in choosing a husband for his daug) 
ter, and her good sense in refusipg to marry withou! 
the free consent of her own heart and will. 

Mr. Brockett had been but a few weeks in Paris, 
before news from home apprised him of the failure ui 
James Anderson to a large amount, and Anderson 
had also committed forgeries upon the name of Mr. 
Brockett and others, and fled. 

This news threw Mr. Brockett into a serious illness 
of several days, for Anderson had been a man upon 
whom the old gentleman placed the utmost confidence 
and trust; he endorsed to a large amount for Ander- 
son, and left some commercial matters in his charge, 
so that Mr. Brockett’s losses in the end, amounted tu 
near ten thousand pounds; and the plain, honest, 
persevering business man, as the old gentleman bat 
supposed James Anderson to be, proved a sharper, 
debauchee, and a fugitive from justice. ' 

Mr. Brockett was overwhelmed with mortification, 
more from the superior judgment evinced by his 
daughter in matters in life than the loss of his 
money ; he now felt glad in his heart that Clara was 
not sacrificed to his own foolish prejudices and mis- 
conceptions, and when a few days afterwards, 4 
they were preparing to return to England, Baro 
Chevalier called Mr. Brockett aside, and said: 

“I tink, Monsieur Brockett, my poy Louis will 
make a goot husbaud; your daughter Clara has 
nearly coaxed him away from me, what you tink, | 
give you my poy, you give me your gal, dat is rig't, 
umph ?” 

Mr. Brockett shook the old baron’s hand, but could 
not speak. ‘ 

On a superb estate, now live Louis Ferdinant 
Chevalier and his happy wife, Clara, surrounded by 
a large and happy family. Miss Carey is also well 
married, and Mr, Brockett has long siuce settled the 
last debt of life. 0. Fk 
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AFTER THREE YEARS. 


BY THE 
Author of “The Golden Apple,” *‘ Aspasia,” &c., &c. 
——————__>—___—_-- 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE CouNT was restless and perturbed in his baffled | 
rage at the security of Ilester Lloyd’s unknown re- | 
treat. He wandered hither and thither, but could | 
not bring himself to renew his visits to Zephyr’s 
lodging. He bad grown to hate his passionate 
‘ountrywoman with an intensity of loathing, corre- 
sponding to the love he knew she bore for him. She | 
had a new look in her eyes, moreover, a persistent | 
curiosity and inquiry into his movements, which an- 
noyed him, and her entreaties for a speedy return to | 
Sicily were growing more and more vehement and | 
authoritative. He knew very well that he could not 
shake her off, that he should no longer be able to 
hide from her pursuit. He was fierce and angry 
enough at the baffling of his dearest hopes to be 
ready, and cruel enough for the most wicked deed. 
A sudden resolve came to him. One annoyance at 
least should be thrust away. Zephyr should not re- 
main to threaten him with exposure and ruin at the 
pleasure of her capricious and jealous will. 

The new danseuse from Austria had arrived, and 
was monopolising the favour of the fickle public. A | 
report had been already cireulated—Count Lubin 
might have explaired how—that Zephyr was fiercely, 
tragically jealous, morbidly sensitive concerning her 
own lost sceptre of power. 

Ou this very day, that had brought to Lawrence 
Lloyd such a joyful and unexpected relief, the count 
took his way towards the neglected rooms. In the 
pocket of his velvet waistcoat was a tiny box con- 
taining a fine white powder. It was odd that the 
name and number of the druggist was still on the 





box, but there it was. The count had taken it out 
and looked at it, and smiled one of his fiendish, dia- 
bolical smiles, at the siguificance of the fact—for it | 
had a little history, that box,a very trifling one to be | 
sure; but trifles upon certain occasions—say at a | 
coroner's inquest—acquire wonderful significance. 
Now Zephyr herself had purchased that box, and the 
count knewit. ‘The druggist also would be likely to 
remember it ; if not, his books would show it. To 
be sure, it had contained an ivnocent powder before, | 
but who was to say that the passionate Italian woman | 
lind not changed the contents? His pockets had | 
more still—a carefully collected series of publications 
with warm applause and flattering words for the new 
danseuse, the printing stabbed here aud there, as if 


[VOICES IN THE TWILIGHT.] 


| with the needJe of a passionate and infuriated woman. 
| A dozen other circumstances made out a very neat 
| train of evidence, which the count smiled over 
| grimly. 

| Zephyr was at home. He found her sitting with 
| Ion; a great trunk heaped with costly articles, and 
a tray of jewels between them. 

She looked up, flashed at him a coldly scornful 
glance, and went on packing the trunk. 

“ Well to be sure, what is all this ?” laughed he. 

“So at last you remember my existence,” retorted 
she, angrily. “Iam packing my truuk for home. If 
you had come to-morrow you would have found 
empty rooms.” j 

“Gone without a farewell word, Zephyr,” said he, | 
attempting weakly to put on the old false smile. 

Her lip curled. 

“Nay, my lord count, not exactly without a fare- 
well. You would have heard a good-bye—an English 
good-bye from me!” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded ‘hastily ; 
“ Zephyr, what have you dared to do?” 

“T only made ready a card to leave at the consul’s, 
and one likewise at the great merchant’s, for Miss 
Hester Lloyd, Count Lubin; your card, you know, 


| ingly they came to her ears, through the roar and 





Count Lubin, translated into Italian.” 

And she laughed long and loudly. 

His heart beat fiercely, but he knew it needed all 
his powers of dissembling. 

“ You naughty, naughty Zephyr!” exclaimed he, | 
in tones of winning tenderness. “ What jealous freak | 
is this? There is no Miss Lloyd at the merchant’s. | 
Did you think I was there so much because of the | 
daughter? I can prove to you that I never saw her | 
there but once in my life. She is away, has been 
away all the time. My own little Nina; do you think | 
anyone can oust you from my heart? Pack the | 
trunk as fast as you please. I came to tell you that | 
Iam ready to return to Italy.” 

She lifted those great eyes slowly to his, and 
smiled. There was something uncanny in her look, | 
but he chose to construe it as conciliating. 

“Come to me, my darling,” he said, throwing aside | 
the velvet pillows of the divan, and stretching out 
his arms to her. : 

For all Ion’s deprecating hand, she rose and fiut- 
tered slowly towards him. He took herin his arms; 
he kissed her with the appearance of the utmost 
sincerity. She yielded herself passively. 

“You love me, Nina, my darling—you love me.” 

“T do. The saints kuow that 1 do, even now,” she 
answered, hoarsely. 

lle showered her cold lips with kisses, and called 
her by a score of sweet Italian uames. How thirill- 


, home! 


surging of a tumultuous consciousness of somethin; 
terrible coming. 

“We will go home to Italy. We will have wealth 
and power, and above all, love! my Nina.” 

Then he bent down and whispered: 

“Send the boy away, my, treasure. 
ears be saved from hearing a lover’s nonsense.” 

“Ton,” said Zephyr, still in that cold, unnatural 
tone, “ put the jewels in the trauk and lock it.” 

The boy obeyed, looking up wistfully into her face 
when it was done. 

“Put the key in your pocket. They are yours, 
you know—all yours. And kiss me, lon.” 

He sprang into her arms, and she held him there 
& moment in a close convulsive embrace, then she 
put him down gently. 

“ Run away now to Florine. Good-bye, Ion.” 
* “Good-bye, Nina! what do you mean?” and he 
began to weep. 

She smiled again, in that frigid way. 

“Nothing: I did not mind what I said. 
ling!” 

She sent him away, and she turned back, thongh 
to the very inmost depths of her soul was she thrilled 
by the consciousness of something tragic and terri- 


Tet his idle 


Go, dar- 


| ble awaiting her there, by tle side of the man who 


had so cruelly and so repeatedly deceived her—the 
man whom she hated, and yet so madly loved. 

The count had thrown the paper carelessly upon 
the table; his eye was glancing across to the marble 
slab where stood a silver waiter with a decanter of 
wine, and a pair of crystal bubbles for drinking- 
glasses. With these deadly thoughts in his mind, 
he yet talked gaily, and with all his native fascina- 
tion. 

Grave and silent, Nina listened to his pictures: 
now of an Arcadian life to be spent among the flow- 
ers and birds, and again of a stately home in a mar- 
ble villa, where every luxury should wait the call, 
and love and joy should string the hours like pearls, 
upon the golden days. 

“You think such bliss is possible?” asked she at 
length. 

“Why not, sweet Nina? soon may I prove it to 
you, Come, let us pledge anew our vows of con- 
stancy. Let us drink farewell to Evgland’s frigid 
shores, and a gladsome welcome for our sunny 
" 

He rose lightly and brought the salver with the 
wine glasses filled. He had lingered a moment with 
his back to her. Nina saw nothing, but knew, as 
well as if she had watched the act, what had detained 
him. 
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Just before he, reached her, he set off one of the 
ylasses, and then came forward playfully, and kneei- 
ing down, offered her the other. 

She tuok it, echoing his gay laugh, and held it 

ill he brought his own to clink against it ; just then 
sue started, and exclaimed: 

“ Oh, there is the hairdresser! I did not expect 
you, and I ordered him to come at this hour. Did 
you know that [ have actually found a dozen gray 
hairs? Step to the door, please, and tell Florine he 
must wait a little. I hear his creaking step.” 

In well-founded alarm the count hurried to the 
door, and gave the order. 

When he returned, she was sittiig as he had left 
Ler, the wine glass held forward; his own stood also 
in the very position in which he had left it. He 
took up the latter, and came forward. 

‘The musical clink of the meeting erystal echoed 
through the room. While yet it sounded, they both 
drained the glasses, and set them back empty. 

The count’s eyes shone; he bent forward, and 
pulled out the lace handkerchief from her pocket, to 
wipe away the speck of dust he seemed to find upon 
her gray satin skirt. Returning the cobweb morsel 
with his.own hand, the tiny box accompanied it. 

* Now then, I must hasten. tis well your trunks 
are packed, my Zephyr. Wewill go to-morrow.” 

~ Yes,” answered Zephyr ; “\ave will go.” 

She rose as she spoke, and going forward to the 
writing-table, dashed off a few lines hastily, sealed 
tuem, aud held the paper in her hand. 

He was thankful that there was no urging to stay 
longer. 

“ Now, farewell for a little, my Zephyr:” 

“ Farewell, Pedro,” solemuly and slow. 

Aud then the paper was thrust into his hands. 

“There is something forgou to read, presently ; 
not till you are away.’” 

“ A little secret, my pretty,one ?” 

“ Yes, a secret. Farewell, Pedro!” 

He harried away, flung himself into the earriage he 
liad stationed in the adjeiming street, mad ordered 
the man to drive swifthy:to Lawrence Lloyd's. 

“Tf am cold,” he muttered once, shivering, and 
buttoning his coat. ‘It seems as if my limbs were 
numb Am I such a fool as to be affected by the 
method of this safe riddance of a troublesome tor- 
ment? I really believe I am faint.” 

But at the door of the Lloyd mansion he stood a 
moment iuhaling the fresh, pure air, and believed the 
uncomfortable feeling had passed away. 

“It was all nerves. Curious though, my feet still 
feel as if they were dead.” 

But he could scarcely mount the steps, and the 
moment he reached the hall he sat down and called 
fur the waiter to bring him a glass of water. 

“ Your lordship had better have wine,” suggested 
the man. 

Lut the count made a grimace of disgust. 

“ Wine—no. I don’t feel as if I could ever taste 
wine again! Bring me water, icy cold water.” 

And when he had taken it, he went on, and en- 
tered iuceremoniously into the library. 

Was it an inward spasm or the shock of the sight 
which greeted him which made him real backward, 
cluching at the door? 

hut haggard wreck of humanity sitting by the 
side of Lawrence Lloyd rose up and came forward, 
lifting away the gray locks from the blue-veined 
forelead. 

“Ah, the Count Lubin, at last! Well met, my 
frieod! It is after a long time, and under rather 
different circumstances that we two look again upon 
each other's faces! I almost fear you do not re- 
member me?” 

The count turned his livid countenance to the 
merchant. 

“ Who is this impostor—this maniac! and why is 
he here?” 

“ Who is he ?” almost shrieked the other; “why, 
my lord count, it is au old acquaintance of yours. 
You haven't forgotten John Houghton surely—Johno 
Houghton, who shared the luxurics and couforts of 
the Sicilian prison. Ho, ho, my frieud! we have 
met at last! Do you know that Ll prayed for this— 
day after day, year after year, to escape and to live 
—vuly to live long enough for tiris ?” 

I'he count glared around him like an infuriated 
beast, then turned slowly and tried to pass the door. 
‘’his time his limbs fairly refused to serve him, he 
dropped heavily into a chair, the deadly sickuess 
was again upon him. 

Suddenly there flashed across him a wild, a terri- 
Lie suspicion. He thrust his hand into his pocket 
aud tore open the slip of paper Zephyr had given 
him, and read, for all his glazing eyes. 

“Pedro, I loved you faithfully. Did I not save 


you from the prison? Did 1 not work for you—slave 
iur you? But you have deceived me—ouce—twice— 
this is the third time, aud the last. 
thing. 


I kuow every- 
I helped Miss Lloyd to escape that night, I 











know her retreat, and—Pedro, I changed the wine- 
glasses !” 

He flung away the paper with a howl of horrible 
rage and anguish. Now at last it was explained— 
this deadly sickness—this numb and icy coldness. 

He sprang up fiercely—sauk back, and fell to the 
floor in spasms! 

The horrified gazers held no longer their angry 
resentment. He was cared for by all the skill that 
wealth could procure, though he was borne away 
promptly to a private hospital. But he did not dice. 
he dose, which woold have been fatal for the deli- 
cate Zephyr, did not destroy the life of this strong 
man, but bis lower limbs were paralysed, he was an 
invalid and a cripple for life. 

Months afterwards, when he was a pensioner upon 
the annuity left by the will of one John Hough- 
ton for his support, a faded, worn little woman came 
to the hospital, newly arrived from Palermo, and 

vvolunteered to become his wife. Everyone mar- 
welled, but no one suspected or dreamed that it was 
the wreck of the once famous and beautiful Zephyr. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Dzerer and deeper had grown the hazy twilight, 
until the purple peaks of the mountains circling all 
around the scene blended indistinguishably with the 
fading crimson of the sunset. 

The great cloud of smoke which hung, day after 
day, above the line of stunted trees, aud thas held 
its black finger mark over the town of Merthyr Tyd- 
vil, had changed into a pale glow, the reflected light 
of those perpetual furnace-fires, which pemred up- 
wards even through the gaping throats of thectall, 


black ehimneys, which were like a forest. of ‘braueh- | 
less trunks in the distant town. /A:bleak, bare, deso-} 


late scone. 

Sotheught the gazer—a woman leaning wearily 
against the doorway of Nan ’McNeal’s roadside cot- 
tage. ‘Lhe tall figure, wr carelessly in a coarse 
shawl, eeuld. not quitedisguie its symmetry or state- 
liness, and even in that di had ove been there 
to see, the gracefulness of attitude, the pvise of the 
finely-formed head, would have revealed her identity 
to a friend who had known and loved her. She turned 
her head restlessly, and her eyes fullowed again and 
again the fading outlines. The imprisoning moun- 
tains, the intersecting roads, and the guide post, like 
a ghost with outstretched arm, ou oue side; the bar- 
reu fields, the straggling houses, the one farmhouse 
roof within call of her voice, outheother. Utter si- 
lence reigned over all. It was as if she Lad suddenly 
dropped from a whirl of feverish excitement, and 
crowded streets and noisy Babels into a sphere of 
silence, and emptiness and solitude. Buried alve! 
How many times she had said those words over in 
her heart, with a fierce rebellion against sucha dreary 
fate! And as many times, with iron determination, 
had crushed back the fev. rish discontent, and com- 
pelled herself to it bear patiently, even to be thank- 
ful for the peacefuluess, and, above all, the security of 
her retreat. 

Hester Lloyd stood there now, looking forth with 
grave, sad eyes, figliting fiercely against the home- 
sick cravings of her heart. No wonder it was like a 
feverish dream to look back, from this lonely spot, 
upon the brilliaut and thrilling excitements of her 
Loudon life, upou the sharp agouies, the terrors aud 
humiliations of her flight, upon the’ strange expe- 
riences which had inet her entrance upon this humble 
retirement. No wonder that the way in wiich she 
had walked scemed like a mysterivus path marked 
out for her, in which her steps mast have trodden, 
whether they bad willed it or not. 

Beneath this thought her feverish impatience, her 
wild, homesick yearnings calmed down. ‘The way 
in which she. had been led. ‘There was a guile 
then—should she fear to trust Him? ‘I'he deep, dark 
eyes went up slowly to the skies, where one by ove 
the first stars peeped forth. ‘The stars held their 
watch here in this wilderness—this svlitude which 
secmed to her like some forgotten, forsaken corner 
of an unknown world. The Ruler of the stars 
also looked dowy upou Ilis humble children here, as 
well. She folded her hand meekly across the heart 
which no longer throbved painiully. She wou d wait 
and trust, and give her hands cheerfully to the work 
lying before her. Aud that work was within the cot- 
tage. She turned and weut in. Manuty was drowsing 
in his chair. But as she lighted the candles and 
them on the table, he ruused up and smiled glee- 
fully. 

* Now the new Mother Nan will make the white 
steps talk like the birds,” he said, luvking eagerly 
towards the organ. 

Miss Lloyd nodded and tovk her place at the in- 
strumenut, aud the inuvceut came behind her, aud 
rested that golden head agaiust her shoulder, aud 
stood there in a trauce of ecstasy while she played. 
Preseutly she ruse, aud smiling lovingly upon him, 


motioned for him to take the seat, which he did in g 
flutter of timid joy. 

She played a chord, standing up behind him, and 
he followed correctly, shouting with delight when 
aware that he had mastered the air. It was some- 
thing marvellous to see how, where all other senses 
were so sorrowfully lacking the guiding power of 
reason, this one talent developed and strengthened 
to unusual power. Marity no longer contented him- 
self with a random rattling of the keys; he could 
play many airs already ; he had fathomed the subtl. 
secret of harmony, and a sweet and never-ceasiny 
delight was at his command. 

Four weeks before, Hester Lloyd had mounted the 
steep road, leaving behind the disabled veticl. 
which had brought her from Brecon, ‘ind knocked at 
Nav McNeal’s door, knocked loudly and persistently, 
until, startled with a low, sobbing sound within, shiv 
had ventured to push open the door and enter. Sle 
found the old woman sitting in her chair, with head 
fallen forward, and stiffened arms dropping to her 
side, and the strangely beautiful unfortunate weep- 
ing bitterly and helplessly. It was the work of but 
few moments to bring help from the farmhouse, and 
to ascertain that the poor old creature was gone be- 
yond human assistance. She learned also with a 
strange superstitious thrill that it was the woman 
she had met at Brecon. Manty was wild and trouble- 
some in his. grief, but the gentle manners aud be-au- 
tiful face of the strange young lady won upon hiu. 
and after she played upon the organ once, he was her 
willing slave, aud she alone could manage him. ‘I'he 
discovery of the we aman — ee lawyer's cor- 
_roborating teatimony, " t we ve seemed t» 
‘HesteriLioyd like the direct leading of Providence. 
er too thankfulito,aceept'this secure re- 
treat. home. She grew also to cherish 
peculiar tenderness for ) unfortunate. 

The relief from the dimteuse mental strain which 
she had so jately endured, thenovelty of her situation, 
and her extreme interest in ‘this mew field she was 
able to open to poor Manty’s dwarfed experience, had 
for a time engrossed her mind, and warded off the 
morbid memories of the old life. But after two weeks 
she had settled down into a sort of home routine, and 
the solitude and seclusion lost their charm, and stared 
upon her blankly and drearily. It was not until! the 
third week, when a mere accident disclosed to her 
the hiding-place of peor Nancy McNeal’s life-loug 
secret, that she was carried so vividly back to the 
forsaken sphere of her old life, as to be entirely 
unable to withdraw her thoughts from it. 

A momentous and startling secret was revealed to 
her, concerning thus uearly also one whom she had 
known, and been compelled, as it were, to honour 
and respect. She dared not hint even to her own 
heart now, of the nearer, dearer sentiment. What 
was her duty—to keep silence, or to disclose this 
startling revelation? She tortured herself with 
ceaseless arguments on both sides. She looked at 
poor Manty, then thoaght of the manly, noble, iute!- 
lectual face of Cuthbert Lyle, his preseis; worthy 
life and powerful mind, which promised to be a pride 
and benetit for the whole county. Was it right that 
she should disturb all this? And even if it were, 
how could it be dune without betraying her retreat, 
aud bringing her once more within the cruel power 
vf Count Lubin ? 

All these thoughts were sweeping through her 
mind when she went ont to cool her fevered furcliead 
in the evening air. ‘lhe sky and its stars filled ler 
with comforting peacefulness. She leit Manty play- 
ing softly, and stole out again. There was a vague 
assurance stealiug into her very soul, of a saving 
hand waiting there somewhere. 

She stood a momeut on the doorstep, and then 
walked slowly down towards the gate. The mvou 
had risen, aud her wild glory transtigured all things. 
A vight bird piped forth, not plaiutively at ail; it 
seemed rather a joyful shout. ‘lhe wiad stirred the 
trees and the long grass, but it was not a sigh such 
as she had felt it befure; rather a low whisper v! 
promise. And now she was aware that there was 4 
svund of grinding wheels coming the hill, 1t wasan 
unwouted hour lor passers, but the farmer, perhaps, 
had been detained later than usual with bis produce, 
away there in Brecon. So she said to herseli, bui a 
thriil ran through her frame. 

She stood like a statue, leaning on the gate and 
gasping breathlessly. She saw the outlive of the 
rude wagyou as it gained the summit, and two figures 
ou the opev seat. it came on slowly, for the pour 
animal was breathing heavily—had been urged bey oud 
his strength. : 

“It must be near about this spot, I'm thinking,” 
said a cuarse, strange voice, above the nvisv uf 
wheels and slow-dragyivg hoof. 

“Here isa house, let me step and inquire,” re- 
turned another vuice, and at the first word Hester 
Lioyd’s heart leaped up wildly. Could she ever cheat 
herself again? Would she dure deny that swilt ce- 
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sponse to the king’s call? She lifted her head. Even 
through the moonlight could be seen what flassing 
radiance shone forth from those deep eyes. i 

An agile figure leaped lightly from the rude vehi- 
cle, and came towards the gateway, aware, that mo- 
went, of the figure standing there. 

“If you please, could you tell me 

He got no fartherin his speech, but leaped through 
the gateway, and seized her hand. 

“Hester—Miss Lloyd! Oh; heaven be praised 
hat I have found you!” 

For a moment her heart was so full it was impos- 
sible to speak a single word. 

“ You are not angry, Miss Lloyd!” he asked, sor- 
rowlully. 

“ Angry—with you!” she repeated. 

“Then you will giveme welcome, especially when 
| say that I bring you only joyful tidings.” 

“My fatiuer?” gasped she. 

“ Safe—well—happy, if you will forgive him, and 
come back to bim.” 

“ And Count Lubin ?” she said, with a shudder, and 
au involuntary. clinging to his arm. : 

“Will never more molest you, is safe out of the 
way of harming your father or you.” 

She burst into a wild floor of tears. 

“] know who has done it—you ‘need not tell me. 
It is you—you to whom I was so cold, cruel, and 
pitiless. Oh, my pride is humbled now—humbied to 
the very dust.” 

“Jtis not of your pride I am asking, Hester, but 
of your love. You do not need the renewed as- 
surance of my devotion to you. ‘Your father gave 
we his warmest blessing. He understands if I bring 
you back with me, it is my own I bring for his bene- 
diction. If you will not go thus, I am to send for 
him, and I shall understand all the bitter grief and 
disappointment it means for me. Hester, before I 
tell you all that will startle and astonish you, give 
we the answer. Will you go with me?” 

“1 will—and it is a blessed happiness beyond my 
deserving !” answered Hester Lloyd. 

He took both trembling hands into his, and she 
heard the joyful beating of his heart, as for one mo- 
ment her proud head lay low against that noble 
breast. 

She had not called him by name yet. He had 
expected it, and was waiting to say: 

“No, Hester, not Lord Cuthbert any more.” 

But it was she who said, hesitatingly: 

“Do you care that I have not given you the title 
by which I have known you? Should you mind if 
you were never more to be Lord Cuthbert, if—if I 
loved you and honoured you more without it?” 

“Yes, dear, I should care, I should care very 
much,” returned he, smiling. 

* Ah!” 

Aud she hesitated, and sighed a little, and glanced 
ineasily: towards the house whence the low melody 
stole tiifally. 

~L should care very much. I wonld not assume it 
igain for all the wealth of the Indies, Hester, and it 
is an inexpressible comfort to me that you never 
liked it—that you couldu’t love Lord Cuthbert Lyle, 
lt was not my name, it was never my Dame, Dever 
my right.” , 

“You have found it out; oh, how relieved I am 
Comp in aud I can show him to you.” 

“Show—who ?” 

“Lovd Cuthbert Lyleythe true, the genuine Lord 
Cuihbert. Why, you said you knew! I chanced 
upou it strangely, butit is all written ouat—how Lady 
Alivia, angry aud mortitied to find her child an idiot, 
weut off along way aud found auvother child, who 
wis exchanged, and palmed:upon the world as the 
true sun of Mordaunt aud Alicia Lyle, and all the 
while poor Manty has been secreted here. Come in, 
aud read for yourself.” 

“his is very strange. Ihave heard nothing of 
it. What I meant was that it was Cuthbert Lyle 
who was supposed to be drowned in Lake Geneva, 
aud I—I, Hester, am Ross Cartwright.” 

She understvod it all with the very name, and flung 
herself into his arms, with a cry of passionate relief 
aud joy. 

“ Now, indeed, my happiness is complete. There 
is no black past to hauut me. I knew, oh, I knew, 
they were two identities, the Cuthbert Lyle who 
roused all the indignation of my nature, and that 
Lord Cuthbert I could not, though Istrugyled fiercely, 
no, L could not help acknowledging as my lord and 
king. Oh, Ross, Koss, 1 am not afraid to tell you, 
now, how dear you are tome. Come in! come iu 
and see my poor Manty; come in and read the 
papers.” 

“Let me send the man back with an order for a 
Carriage from Brecon early in the morning. I was 
sv impatient { would not wait, but took this first 
conveyance I could tind. I must take you back to- 
mortow, for your father's suspeuse will be very try- 
wg. 





“ My poor father!” she said, and hung her head. 

“ Hester, you must hear the story through,” said 
he, gently; “we aro all erring mortals, and some- 
times our temptations are terrible. If heaven for- 
gives, shall we condemn ?” 

Her warm tears dripped across his hand, and he 
wiped them away tenderly. 

Then he led her in, and when Manty had re- 
covered from his fright at a stranger's abrupt appear- 
ance, and was coaxed back tothe organ, Hester heard 
the long and startling recital through. 

“My own dear father !”. was all she said now. 

Then presently she brought the bux of yellow pa- 
pers in poor Nannie McNeal's cramped handwriting, 
and her hero and lover studied them over carefully, 
while she watched him with loving and admiring 
eyes. At the last, the yellowest and oldest paper of 
all, his grave face cleared. 

“Ah, the mystery is explained. I need not grieve 
for Cuthbert.and Kitty. What do you think, Hester, 
there is really good cause for the likeness between 
Cuthbert aud myself. His grandfather and miue 
were twin brothers. And this very Welsh manu- 
facturer who has left his fortune to us, was Cuth- 
bert’s father, married that Annabel Lyle who was 
disowned, and whose fate no one ever knew. It 
seems Lady Alicia found out about it, and saw the 
child. The wother was dead, the father then only 
a struggling manufacturer of limited means. They 
must both have recognised the justice of the matter, 
for, don’t you see, the boy would be the legal heir 
to the property, although the title would be extinct ? 
They arranged it all secretly ; Lord Mordaunt, even, 
knowing nothing about it, and when Manty dies 
Cuthbert will be the true heir. There could be no 
happier solution.” 

“And Kitty is happy, and my father will be happy, 
and you—and I—and all” exclaimed Hester Lloyd, 
joyfully. 

“Yes, heaven be praised for such a joyful solution 
of all our trouble! even Miss Barbara, for don’t you 
see, she will be fhe mother this gentle creature needs, 
and he, with his winning beauty and helplessness, 
and above all, his father’s face, will fill completely 
that generous and loving heart of hers. We will 
take him with us in the morning, and if he tires of 
Lyle Hall, and Outhbert, and Kitty, why there shall 
always be a welcome at Laurel Heights from—may 
I say it, Hester? from Mrs. Ross Cartwright. But 
I fancy his dearest home will be at Honeysuckle 
Cottage, with Miss Barbara.” 

Hester's eyes were filled with happy and grateful 
tears. She went out slowly again to the doorway, 
and raised her reverent eyes to the sky. The light 
scuds of snowy clouds had all cleared, and through a 
field of vivid blue the radiant queen of night sailed 
on in majestic silence. 

“Dven so, my beloved!” spoke a low voice, ten- 
derly and svlemaly. 

She gave him room, and her head rested peace- 
fully upon his shoulder. 

Manty had stolen after them ; he crept forward 
and nestled his hand iu one of hers, content with the 
safety of her presence. The glorious moonlight 
shining around them illuminated his beautiful fea- 
tures, lingering on the golden curls like an aurevle. 

Hester Lioyd bent down and kissed him, not alone 
in compassion, but in tender affection. ; 

“ Better thus,” she said, softly, “oh, far better 
than as I first knew, aud dreaded, and coudemaed, 
the Lord of Lyle.” 

THE END. 








SCIENCE. 


AT half-past ten on Thursday night, the 24th June, 
a great meteor was observed to pass from the direc- 
tion of George the Third’s statue in Windsor Great 
Park, and to explode in passing over the military 
encampment; the brilliancy lit up the camp and 
startled ‘the soldiers. This phenomenon was fvl- 
lowed by a peal of thunder resembling the discharge 
of a battery of artillery. 


Tue Scrence or Piants.—Boussingault some 
years ago discovered that flowers and leaves se- 
parated from a plant went on evolving carbonic acid, 
which he accouuted for by supposing that the scpa- 
rated leaf continued to take oxygen irom the air, and 
give off carbouic acid just as when attached to the 
plant. But Mr. Broughton bas found that varivus 
parts of plants will evolve considerable quautities of 
carbonic acid after they have been deprived for days 
together of all access of oxygen, The same happeus 
with growing plants and with cut portious of plauts, 
both of which evolve considerable quantities of car- 
bonic acid, and quite independeutly of direct oxida- 
tion; and this evolution gues ou in the daylight as 
well as in the dark. It appears to be due to tle pre- 
vious absorption of oxygen, which results after the 


; maments of all our maritime fortresses. 





lapse of time in the production of carbonic acid, and 
also to changes which take place in the proximate 
principles of a plant during its growth. In any case 
we have learned a new and interesting fact in con- 
nection with vegetable physivlogy. 

VARNISH FoR SHOES.—It is a bad plan to grease 
the upper leather of shoes for the purpose of keep- 
ing themsoft. It rots the leather and admits damp- 
ness more readily. It is better to makea varnish 
thus—Put half-a-pound of gum shellac broken up in 
small pieces ina quart bottle or jug, cover it with 
alcobol, cork it tight, and put iton a shelf in a warm 
place; shake it well several times a day, then adda 
piece of camphor as Jarge as a heu’s ‘egg ; shake it 
again and add one ounce of lamp black. If the al- 
cohol is good, it will be all dissulved in three days ; 
then shake and use. If it gets too thick, add alcohol ; 
pour out two or three teaspooufuls in a saucer, and 
apply it with a small paint-brush. If the materials 
are all good, it will dry in about tive minutes, and will 
be removed only by wearing it off, giving a gloss 
almost equal to patent leather. ‘The advantage of 
this preparation over others is, it does not strike into 
the leather and make it bard, but remains on the sur- 
face, and yet excludes the water almost perfectly. 
This same preparation is admirable for harness, and 
does not soil when touched, as lampblack prepara- 
tions. 

ADMIRALTY EXPERIMENTS.—An experiment will 
shortly take place at Shoeburyness with a view of 
determining whether the present stock of 9-inch 
wrought-iron muzzle-loading smovth-bore guns of 
6} tous weight cannot be converted into rifled hc- 
witzers. These guns were introduced into the naval 
service about 1864, and are known as “ Somerset 
100-pounders.” ‘I'hey fire a spherical shot or shell 
with a maximum charge of 25lb. A considerable 
number of these guns was at one period ordered by 
the Admiralty, and large quantities of stores have 
been provided for them, all of which are now be- 
coming obsolete. We are rapidly discarding smooth- 
bores and introducing heavy rifles, but this gun is 
too light to convert into a piece of the latter descrip- 
tion. It is therefore proposed to rifle it on the Wool- 
wich system as a howitzer. The gun, if successful, 
will be admirably adapted #7 an accurate piece for 
throwing shells to penetrate the decks of ironclads, 
&c. The want of such a gun is apparent in the ar- 
The shell 
will probably weigh from 200 lb. to 250 1b, and the 
charge be about 121b. We believe it is also inten- 
ded to convert two cast-iron mortars into rifled mor- 
tars on the Palliser system. We have an immense 
stuck of 18-inch and 10-inch smooth-bore mortars, 
all of which could be made available for service if 
the experiment succeeds. According to present ar- 
rangements, two 13-inch mortars will be lined with 
cviled wrought-iron and converted into 9-inch and 
10-inch rifles respectively. 


DISCOVERIES IN SOLAR PHYSICS. 

Mr. J. Noxman Lockysr, F.2.S., has given one 
of the best vveniug lectures of the session, in the 
preseuce of a large audience. The subject of the 
lecture was “ Recent Discoveries in Solar Physics 
made by means of the Spectroscope.” 

Mr. Lockyer began by sayivg that in 1865 a dis- 
cussion arose as to the pature of the spots on the 
sun; Messrs. Balfour Stewart, De La Rue, and 
Lvewy expressing the opinion that the spots were 
probably caused by the duwn-rush of a comparatively 
cool absorbing atinusphere, whilkt M. Faye, and 
other leading French philosophers, held that a sun- 
spot was a hole in the photosphere. To. settle this 
question, the lecturer, ou March 4th, 1866, attached 
a spectroscope to his telescope and examined the 
feeble light from the suu-spot therewith. He then 
saw abuudaut evidence of absorption, but not the 
bright lives which would be given by radiation, 
thereby ascertaining that the English idea was the 
right one. 

‘The successful results of this application of the 
spectroscope led to the question whether the instru- 
ment would not auswer other questions relating to 
the sun. It was thought to be highly probable that 
the red promipences sven during tvial eclipses were 
huge mouataias of flaming gas. From 1866 till lust 
year, while astronomers iu lodia were viewing the 
red promivences with any eclipse, Mr Lockyer tried 
tu see them in Euglaud without an eclipse, and he 
at last succeeded by means of a spectroscope giving 
very great dispersion, by the interposition of a very 
large muinber of-prisms. ‘The coutinuous spectrum 
given by the light uear the limb of the sun was thus 
spread out till it became very feeble, but as gases 
give a spectrum of biight lines the light from the 
promivences was very slightly enfeebled. In this 
way the difliculty of gettiug rid of the overpowering 
light near the limb of the sun, without losing the 
light from the promineuces, was overcome. It bee 
came known that Dr, Juusseu had made the same 
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discovery in India at the same time that Mr. Lock- 
yer solved the problem in England, as already dee- 
cribed in these colunius. 

When examining the prominences in this way two 
of the known bright lines of hydrogen are seen with- 
out diffienlty. A third line of hydrogen can only be 
seen in the spectra of the prominences when the 
weather is unusually fine, and then but faintly. A 
brilliant yellow line is also seen, corresponding with 
no dark line in the solar spectrum. 

Its origin is at present a mystery, but Professor 
Frankland and Mr. Lockyer are trying to find out 
the cause of its presence. T'wo hydrogen lines in 
the violet are also visible by this method of examina- 
tion. In looking through the instrument at the linb 
of the sun and the adjacent solar atmosphere two 
spectra are seen, the one the solar spectrum, the 
other consisting of bright lines from the gaseous 
prominences. The higher the prominences, of 
course, the longer are the bright lines. 

Soon after Mr. Lockyer received his perfected 
apparatus from Mr. Browning, the optician. He dis- 
covered that all round the sun, outside the photo- 
sphere, there isa sea of flaming gas, principally 
hydrogen, about 5000 miles high. The prominences 
are merely waves or storms of this sea. This 
gaseous atmusphere has since received the name of 
the “chromosphere.” 

The next fact discovered was that the line of 
hydrogen took the form of an arrow head, the 
Fraunhofer line of the continuous spectrum form- 
ing the shaft of the arrow. It was broad close to 
the eun’s edge, and tapered off to a fine point. This 
appearance was not seen in the other lines. Aftera 
creat many experiments, the conditions of which Mr. 
Lockyer did not describe in his lecture, he and Dr. 
Frankland came to the conclusion that this widening 
out of this line is due to pressure, so that the thick- 
enivug of the line is a measure of pressure of the 
atmosphere of the sun at different elevations, 

Ilavinug determined that the phenomena presented 
by the second line were phenomena depending upon 
and indicating varying pressures, they were in a 
position to determine the atmospheric pressure 
operating in a prominence, in which the red and green 
linesare nearly of equal width, and in the chromo- 
sphere, through which the green line graduaily ex- 
pands as the sun is approached. With regard to the 
higher prominences, they had ample evidence that 
the gaseous medium of which they are composed ex- 
ists ina condition of excessive tenuity, and that at 
the lower surface of the chromosphere itself the 
pressure is very far below the pressure of the earth’s 
atmosphere. ‘Lhe bulbous appearance of this line 
observed at times may be taken to indicate violent 
convection currents or local generations of heat, the 
condition of the chromosphere being doubtless one 
of the most intense action. 

The atmosphere of the upper parts of the promi- 
nences being of such extreme tenuity, it is improbable 
that the sun has much atmosphere above their sum- 
mits. In such case, the “corona” seen during total 
eclipses is not due to the atmosphere of the sun. 
The “cool absorbing atmosphere,” believed to cause 
spots on the sun, has thus very little height. 

Asarule the chromosphere rests “ conformably,” 
as geologists say, on the photosphere, but the atmos- 
phere is tremendously riddled by convection cur- 
rents, and where these are most powerfully at work 
the upper layers of the photosphere are injected into 
the chromosphere. Thus the lines due to the va- 
pours of sodium, magnesium, barium, and iron may 
sometimes be seen in the spectrum of the chromo- 
sphere, appearing there as short and very thin lines, 
generally much thinner than the black lines due to 
their absorption in the solar spectrum. 

Mr. Lockyer said that “hearing from Mr. De La 
Rue, on February 27th, 1869, that Mr. Huggins had 
succeeded in anticipating me by using absorbing 
media and a wide slit (the description forwarded to 
we is short and vague), it immediately struck me, as 
possibly it has struck Mr. Huggins, that the wide 
slit is quite sufficient without any absorptive media ; 
and during the last few days I have been perfectly 
enchanted by the sight which my spectroscope has 
revealed to me. The solar atmospheric spectra being 
hidden, and the image of the wide slit alone being 
visible, the telescope or slit is moved slowly, and the 
strange shadow-forms flit past. Here oue is re- 
minded by the fleecy, infinitely delicate cloud-films, 
of an English hedgerow with luxuriant elms; here 
of a densely intertwined tropical forest, the intimately 
interwoven branches threading in all directions, the 
prominences generally expanding as they mount 
upwards, and changing slowly, indeed almest imper- 
ceptibly. By this method the smallest details of 
the prominences of the chromosphere itself are ren- 
dered perfectly visible and easy of observation. 

* With regard to seeing the promineuces, I find that, 
when the sky is free from haze, the views | obtain 

of them are so perfect that I have not thought it 








worth while to remount the oscillating slit. I am, 
however, collecting red and green and violet glass, 
of the required absorptions, to construct a rapidly 
revolving wheel, in which the percentages of light 
of each colour may be regulated. In this way I think 
it possible that we may in time be able to see the pro- 
minences as they really are seen in an eclipse, with 
the additional advantage that we shall be able to see 
the sun at the same'time, and test the connection or 
otherwise between the prominences and the surface 
phenomena 

“ Although I find it generally best for sketching 
purposes to have the open slit in a radial direction, I 
have lately placed it at a tangent to the limb, in 
order to study the general outline of the chromo- 
sphere, which in a previous communication I stated 
to be pretty uniform, which M. Janssen has charac- 
terised it as“ @ niveau fort inégal et tourmente.” My 
opinion is now that perhaps the mean of these two 
descriptions is, as usual, nearer the truth, unless the 
surface changes its character to a large extent from 
time totime. I find, too, that in different parts the 
outline varies: here it is undulating and billowy; 
there it is ragged to a degree, flames, as it were, 
darting out of the general surface, and forming a 
ragged, fleecy, interwoven outline, which in places 
is nearly even for some distance, and, like the billowy 
surface, becomes excessively uneven in the neigh- 
bonrhood of a prominence. 

According to my present limited experience of 
these exquisitely beautiful solar appendages, it is 
generally possible to see the whole of their struc- 
ture; but sometimes they are of such dimensions 
along the line of sight that they appear to be much 
denser than usual; and as there is no longer under 
these circumstances any background to the central 
portion, only the details of the margins can be ob- 
served in addition to the varying brightnesses. 

“ Moreover, it does not at all follow that the large 
prominences are those in which the inteasest action, 
or the most rapid change is going on, the action as 
visible to us being generally confined to the regions 
just in, or above, the chromosphere, the changes 
arising from violent up-rush or rapid dissipation, the 
up-rush and dissipation representing the birth and 
death of a prominence. As a rule, the attachment 
to the chromosphere is narrow and is not often 
single ; higher up, the stems, so to speak, intertwine, 
and the prominence expands and soars upward until 
it is lost in delicate filaments, which are carried away 
in floating masses. 

“Since last October, up to the time of trying the 
method of using the open slit, 1 had obtained evi- 
dence of considerable changes in the promine:ces 
from day to day. With the open slit it is at once 
evident that changes on the small scale are continu- 
ally going on; it was only ou the 14th of March, 1869, 
that L observed any change at all comparable in mag- 
nitude aud rapidity to those already observed by M. 
Jansen. 

“About 9h. 45m. on that day, with a tangential slit 
I observed a fine dense prominence near the sun's 
equator, on the eastern limb. I tried to sketch it with 
the slit in this direction; but its border was so full 
of detail, and the atmospheric conditions were so 
unfavourable, that I gave up the attempt in des- 
pair. I turned the instrument round 90 deg. and 
narrowed tho slit, and my attention was at once taken 
by the hydrogen line; a single look at it taught me 
that an injection into the chromosphere and intense 
action were taking place. ‘l'lhese phenomena I will 
refer to subsequently. 

“At 10h. 50m. when the action was slackening, I 
opened the slit; I saw at once that the dense appear- 
auce had all disappeared, and cloud-like filaments 
had taken its place. Anirregular prominence with a 
long perfectly straight one which I observed was 
finished at 1lh. dm., the height of the prominence 
being Lmin. 5 sec.; or about 27,000 miles. I left the 
observatory for a few minutes, and on returning, at 
11h, 15m., 1 was astonished to find that part of the 
prominence had entirely disappeared; not even 
the slightest rack appeared in its place; whether it 
was entirely dissipated, or whether parts of it had 
| been wafted towards the other part, [ do not kuow, 
| although I think the latter explanation the more 
probable one, as the other part had increased. 

“The black band running across the ordiuary 
spectrum indicates the general absorption which 
takes place in a sun-spot. Owing to selective ab- 
sorption, the Fraunhofer lines widen as they cross a 
spot. ‘hey put on a sudden blackness and width 
in the case of a spot with steep sides, but expand 
gradually in a shelving one.” 

‘The lecturer then proved that the thickening of 
the absorption lines can, as discovered by Dr. I’rank- 
land and himself, be produced in the laboratory by 
experiment. He accordiugly casta spectrum upon the 
' screen, and in front of the slit of the electric lamp 
| he interposed in the path of the rays a sealed test 
tube filled with hydrogeu gas, with a lamp of sodium 








at the bottom. The heat of a Dunsen’s flame wa 
then applied to the outside of the tube, so as to raise 
the sodium to the state of vapour. This vapour wag 
of course densest at the bottom of the tube, and mor 
attenuated at the top. It caused a dark absorption 
line to appear in the yellow of tho continuous spe. 
trum upon the screen, which line was thickest wher 
the densest sodium vapour was interposed, but very 
thin where the rays had passed through the upper 
part of the tube. ‘There is some danger of bursting 
the tube in this experiment, and it is necessary tp 
use hydrogen, because oxygen would cause the form. 
ation of opaque white oxide of sodium. 

Suppose a hydrogen flame to suddenly project 
from the sun in the direction of the earth, the waves 
of light will be shortened, and the hydrogen lines of 
the spectrum be shifted nearer the violet. If tho 
flame travels from the earth, the waves will be 
lengthened, and the lines shifted nearer to the roj 
end of the spectrum. If the waves are shortened 
only the ten-milliouth of a millimetre, the motion cap 
be detected. 

The second line of hydrogen undergoes strango 
contortions when seen near the centre of tle sun's 
disc. Itis seen, in fact, stopping short of one of tho 
small spots; swelling out prior to disappearance; 
invisible in a facula between two small spots; 
changed into a brightJine, and widened out two or 
three times in the very small spots; becoming bright 
near a spot and expanding over it on both sides ;and 
soon. The Fraunhofer lines may therefcre be looked 
upon as so many milestones, telling the rapidity of 
the up-rush aud down-rush, Thanks to Angstrim's 
mup of the wave-length of different parts of the spec- 
trum, it is known that the shifting of the hydrogen line 
a ten-millionth part of a millimetre nearer the violet 
means velocity of uprush towards the eye of thirty 
eight miles per second. The observed alteration of 
wave-length is such that twenty miles a second is 
very common. 

‘Lowards the close of his very interesting lecture, 
Mr. Lockyer spoke of a cyclone on the sun, observed 
by him on March 14th last. Although the slit used 
iu {his spectroscope is only about ‘O0din. in 
breadth, yet as the image of the san thrown by the 
object glass is only ‘94in. in diameter, the slit lets 
in to be analysed a strip of the sun’s surface about 
1,800 miles wide. Therefore, when a cyclone of in- 
candescent hydrogen some 15,000 miles wide is 
tearing along with a rapid rotatory motion, it is clear 
that all this cyclone falls within the slit. The spec- 
troscope then separates the approaching from re- 
ceding waves, and there is alteration of wave- 
length both towards the red and violet, showing a 
motion of something like forty miles per second. 

Another curious discovery made by Mr. Lockyer, 
is that it is now almost impossible to observe the 
sun foran hour without seeing the hydrogen lines 
every now and then bright upon the sun itself. It 
would appear that strongly luminous hydrogen is 
carried up by the tremendous convection currents at 
different pressures, and under these circumstances 
the bright line is seen to be expanded on both sides 
of its normal position. 

Upon one occasion Mr. Lockyer’s observations 
were confirmed by a photograph of the sun taken at 
Kew Observatory, and the fact was thus described 
by the lecturer:—“ By the kindness of Dr. Balfour 
Stewart I am able to exhibit to you some of the Kew 
sun-pictures which show you how these spectro- 
scopic changes are sometimes connected with tele- 
scupic ones. On the 21st April there was a spot very 
near the limb, which I was enabled to observe con- 
tinuously for some time. At 7.30 a.m. there was® 
prominence visible in the field of view, in which tre- 
mendous action was evidently going on, for the 
hydrogen lines were maguificently bright in the or- 
dinary spectrum itself, aud as the spot-spectrum was 
also visible it was scen that the prominence was in 
advance of thespot. The injection into the chromo- 
sphere surpassed anything { had seen before, (or 
there was a magnesium cloud quite separated from 
the limb, and high up in the prominence itself. by 
8.30 the action had quieted down, but at 9.30 another 
throb was observed, and the new prominence was 
moving away with tremendous velocity. While this 
was goiug ov the hydrogen lines suddenly becawe 
bright on the other side (the earth’s side) of the 
spot, and widened out considerably—indeed to such 
an extent that I attributed their action to a cyc!one, 
although, as you know, this was a doubtful case. 
Now, what said the photographic record? ‘I'he sun 
was photographed at 10h. 55m. a.m., and I hope you 
will be able to see on the screen how the sun's sur- 
face was disturbed near the spot. A subsequent 
photograph at 4h. 1m. p.m. on the same day sivws 
the limb to be actually broken in that particular 
spot ; the photosphere seems to have been absolutc'y 
tern away behind the spot, exactly when the spec 
troscope had afferded me possible evidence of 4 ¢y- 
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sation, ana by a superhuman effort he controlled him- 
self, and queried: 
“ Why do you ask ?” 


FAIRLEIGH; 


OR, THE BANKER'S SECRET. 
a 
CHAPTER LXI. 

Tur next day, to Walter’s great delight, his mo- 
flier seemed more composed, which fact served to 
drive his ill feelings away, and as he saw the smiles 
upon her face, he felt more contented than he had 
dune since he entered the hotel. 

About half-past nine o’clock, a summons from the 
dor called Walter to open it once more. A gentle- 
man stood there, known to the reader as our cynical 
iriend, Mr. Hardman; but to Mrs. Dalvane and her 
son le was an utter stranger. 

He entered, and introduced himself to Mrs. Dal- 
vane. For a time they conversed on common topics,| Mr. Hardman trembled from head to foot, his 
then leaning forward, he said : | tongue almost refused its duty, his heart seemed 

“Will you ask your son to leave the room for a | burstiug with joy, his mind was alive and surging 
short time? I should like to have a few minutes | with conflicting, happy, yet apprehensive emotious. 
conversation with you.” Glancing once more at the pale woman before him, 

A pallor came over her features as she gazed upon | he rushed towards her, and ejaculated. 
him, aud in an unsteady voice, she said : | “Agnes! my own! myown! At last—heaven be 

“Walter, my son, please leave us alene for a few | praised !” 
moments,” As she heard her name pronounced in that well- 

He did as requested. remembered voice, her heart swelled with joy. a ter- 

Then Mr. Hardman drew nearer, and in a voice 
pregnant with kindness, said: 

“Lam about to speak to you upon a very tender 
subject; listen to me calmly: My dear lady, ‘tis a 
delicate mission I am entrusted with, but I will be as | curred to her, she said: 
gentle as possible. I know the sorrow of your life,| “My husband! Oh, heaven, my husband!” 
| kuow the doubt and suspense which has oppressed | And from the sudden revelation, her awful, length- 
you—be calm—let me tell you that he whom you | ened surrow, the vicissitudes of life intermingled 
loved was innocent in the sight of heaven.” with that overwhelming joy—all of which swept 

Mrs. Dalvane had been greatly agitated during his | her mind like a flash of lightning—she fell insensible 
remarks. As he spoke the last words, her heart gave | into his arms. 

ap, her face grew paler, but her eyes were filled At that critical juncture, Walter, who could re- 
with a holy light. She pressed her hands together, | main no longer, and had heard loud voices, although 
aud gasped : | he could not distinguish the words, rushed into the 

“Thank, oh, thank heaven for this!” room, and, seeing his mother in the stranger's arms, 
_ As she again looked ou his features, a peculiar | his terrible temper, (for he bad one, with all his good- 
light seemed to flash in his eye. She seemed be- | ness,) was instantly aroused, and with a wild yell 
wildered, the room appeared to move and float be- | he bounded towards Mr. Hardman, and exclaimed, 
fore her, her heart beat against her side with | as he levelled a furious blow at him: 
errilic force, and regaining her voice, sheexclaimed,! “ Knave, let go my mother, quick, or you die!” 
ina voice full of heart pathos and mildearnestuess: | And after uttering these words, Walter Dalvano 

“Who are you? cS stood with heaving breast, face as white as snow, 


underwent numerous changes, and then she ex- 
claimed: 

“Is my husband alive? Speak, for the love of 
heaven, speak !” 

“Hoe is,” were the words borne to her ear ina 
voice trembling and scarcely above a whisper. 

She sank into a chair, and for a moment her frame 
rocked convulsively, then taking her hands from her 
face, she gazed an iustant upon the man before her 
| with an expression of troubled doubt, of awakening 
| love, of dim hope, of shadowy remembrance, and 
again exclaimed: 

“Who are you? 


My heart cries out—speak— 
speak!” 





| precipice, and to fall upon a bed of roses. As she 


Yell me—oh, tell me! 


As Mr, Hardman saw her look, saw her intense | and oyes that shove like coals, and scintillated like | 
dianionds, while his hands trembled to clutch him | 


feeling, saw the holy love beaming in her eyes, his | 
face grew pale, his breath camo quick and fast, his | 


. i whom he thought his enemy. 
blood rushed through his veins with a tingling sen- 


Providentially at this perilous moment, Mrs. Dal- 


She gazed at him with doubt, her expression | 


rible reaction occurred, she seemed as one floating | 
o’er angry waters, and about to be cast over a hugo | 


| partially regained her senses, and his words re- | 


| Vane returned to consciousness, and lookiug up inte 
her husbaud’s face, she said: 
“Oh, is it true? Can it be? Oh, yes, you are 
mine—mine !” 
| And she threw her arms about his neck. 
| The youth quivered ; rage seemed to urge him on ; 
love seemed to hold him back; doubt raised a ter 
| rible perplexity, anxiety fought with regard, and. 


swayed oue moment by one passion, and the uext by 
| another, Walter Dalvaue stood there sufferiug mar- 
| tyrdom in suspense. 

In a short time Mrs. Dalvane was comparatively 
strong again. She seemed to be ina dream; she 
laughed and cried alternately, caressed her husband. 
aud then very suddenly exclaimed: 

“Oh, my child! my darling boy! Where is he?” 

“ Were, mother!” 

And Walter darted forward, and laid his head in 
her lap. She seemed crazy with joy; she stroked 
his brow, and then gazing into the eyes that were 
bent upor her so lovingly, she cried: 

“ He, dearest! he has sustained me—my boy—my 
child—has been my life, my very life!” | 

Walter Dalvane leaped to his feet, his brain felt 

on fire, the bluod rushed through his veins ia tor- 
j rents, the thoughts in his mind surged and tossed 
| like the tempests of the sea, and in « husky, painful 
; voice, he said: 
“ Mother, what is this? What does this mean 2?” 
She heard him. Like a flash it darted throngh her 
' mind how happy it would make him—no more care, 
no more sorrow. And with the feeliug of one who 
| had found heaven, she replied: 

“Your father, my son! Your father, Walter— 

| dear Walter!” 

As the son heard these words, he stood speecliless, 
powerless to move. Emotions of dread, remorse, 
hope and incredulity, held a place in his mind ; then 
seeing the arms of his father stretched out, he ran 
into them with a ery of joy. 

“ My child,” gasped Mr. Hardman. “ My child 
whom I never saw before—and this happiness at 
last.. Oh, heaven .s good!” 

And the tears fell from the eyes of the woridly 

| cynic, and trickled down his son’s face. 
| “And I strack you! Oh, forgive me—forgive me. 
| I thought you were a stranger, I ” 

“Say no more, my son,-you did perfectly right ;: 
you thought you were defending your mother. It 
shows that you love her.” 

Walter was dizzy from excitement; he sank into: 
a@chair, he could not speak; his joy overpowered 
him, aud with a smile of thankfulness he gazed from» 
oue to the other. 
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Was it possible? Was healive? Had the events ; 


of the past two days been a reality or an illusion? 
These were the questions that agitated his mind, 
After all his hard, sorrowful life, it seemed too good, 
so good that it appeared improbable that there could 
be any change which would raise them so suddenly 
from the lowest depths of sorrow and despair, to the 
highest realms of happiness and bliss. 

For some time, father, wife, mother, and son sat 
without speaking. Silence was the happiest state. 

Their sympathy shining through their eloquent 
expressions told what was passing in their minds, 
and was more powerful than words. 

At length Mrs. Dalvane said : 

“ Where have you been in these long years, that 
1 have suffered so, and—and——” 

She could say no more; the tears choked her ut- 
terance. He soothed her, caressed her, and@ima few 
moments she was again able to speak, and eaid : 

* Shall 1 tell Walter bis real name?” 

“ Not now, dearest; it must be-kept:secret a»short 
time. Ere long, | will give you a history cxtemding 
over the long years that havepassed, andthe awful 
experiences that 1 have outlivedé But now letus 
talk of the present, of happinesad” 


“But why haven't you foundiuss before?” asked} 


Mrs. Dalvane. 

“T understood that you were dead,” he rephied) 
with a shudder. 

“Ob, it was cruel; batiare yon—— 

“Careful, dear wiféy no names or retrospection 
yet,” he cautioned. 

For a moment both were silent, and then he said : 

“ And now are*you happy ?”’ 

“Happy! Oh, my husband how can you ask that 
question? From to-day my heart is light, for I 
have found new life.”. 

“Oh, mother,” said Walter, “for years mymind has 
been tortured by the terrible dread that has over- 
shadowed your life. You know what I refer to; you 
know what sorrow it has caused us, even in these 
beautiful rooms. Now 1 want to knowvwhat it is; 
at the some time rendering thaskethat:the phantom 
is dispelled.” 

Mrs. Dalvane glanced at her husband; he shook 
his head, and she answered : 

““ Not yet, my son ; have patience a little longer ; 
you see me happy, now you care not so much for the 
cause of my grief.” 

How different his mother appeared. Her face 
looked brighter and younger, her eyes burned with a 
quick, sparkling light; she seemed to have ten, yea, 
fifteen years of her life taken off; and her voice, 
which formerly was sad and full of pain, was now 
sweet, rippling, musical, and silvery. And as‘ Wal- 
ter Daivane stood in the centre of that room and re- 
flected upon the occurrences of the last hour, he 
could hardly believe himself he wasso happy. Well 
he might have exclaimed in the words of the illus- 
trious Shakespeare : 

It gives me wonder great as my content, 

To see you here before me, oh, my soul's joy ! 

If after every tempest comes such calms, 

May the winds blow ‘till they have wakened death. 
I cannot speak of this content, 

It stops me here ; it is too much of a joy. 

In a moment he thought of his clothes, his watch- 
chain glistened before his eyes; he turned and met 
his father’s gaze. ‘The great joy welled up in his 
heart, until in liquid drops it forced itself from his 
eyes, and clasping his father to his arms, he mur- 
mured that name so sweet and strange, as if he could 
repeat it for ever: 

“ Father, oh, father! I—I know my father and 
from you all this magnificence has flowed.” 

‘’hese words were simple, but there was a mean- 
ing to them,a force which was irresistible. The 
tears were not unmauly or weak, they were the pro- 
duct of the overwhelming reaction. His nature was 
touched in its tenderest spot, the flood-gates of hap- 
piness were open, and the tide of joy had swept all 
thoughts of grief from his soul. 

Mrs. Dalvane gazed upon this re-union with 
moistened eyes. She had never expected such a 
state of bliss as was now granted her. On the con- 
trary, she had looked forward to going down to her 
grave with that grief still gnawing at her heart. But 
heaven had been good to her, and she fully appre- 
ciated her blessings, as she gazed at her husband and 
child clasped in each other's arms. 

In a short time dinner was announced, and for the 
first time in nearly twenty years, the wife sat at the 
table with her husband. It seemed hardly possible, 
yet as she looked up and met the calm, loving smile 
of him who had been so long absent, she was brought 
back to the happy reality. 

The day passed away on the wings of the air; 
there had been no day, it seemed only an hour. 
"T'was new life to them, and they entered into it 
with their whole natures. Ouve the future was 
gloomy, and portentous of evil, now it was clear, 
bright, and shining. Ounce life seemed a exrse, now 











it was a blessing; to live was to be gay, cheerful, 
and hxppy.’ 

Very suddenly a thought of Nina crossed Walter's 
mind. Oh, how he wished she were there! His love 
seemed to grow in‘ volume as all obstacles to their 
happiness were removed. 
her, and with that, came visions of an amorous, rose- 
coloured nature, which I leave the reader to-imagine. 
As the day had flown, so had the evening glided by, 
and at ten o'clock Mr. Hardman, or Walter's father, 
arose, and told his wife and son that he musteave 
them. They were naturally much surprised, amd for 
an instant Mrs. Dalvane’s cheek paled. 

“Do not be anxious, Agnes; it is«mecessaryythat 
I go. I shall see you soon, darling,” he said, pres~ 
sing a kiss upon her white browv 

“ Be happy,” and with that-he was:gone. 

Mother and son were silent—their hearts were tow 
full for utterance. What changessone day had 


brought forth; howe different their feelings from | 


those of the preceeding night. How sweet their 
dreams. And yet the future was still prolific—new 
events whichethey dreamed not of were in storefor 
them. 





CHAPTER: LXII. 


It seemed as if all the powers of earth were com- 
bined to render the misery which the Ormsby family 
had been cast into, more unbearable. The daily 
papers had handled the.matter locally and editorially, 
and in no gentle manner either, but’ had cast invec- 
tive and calumny upom Edgar Ormsby, and referred 
to the manner in. whieh he had deceived the com- 


munity in regard to hisreal character, and insult- | 


inglysaid : 

‘“He has played the part of's hypocrite all his life, 
and of course he can act the innocent now, espe- 
ciadlyywhen it is the-best poli¢y:for him to pursue.” 

And these words.the gentle, loving daughtor ready, 
aad reflected that'they:were written of her father— 
awdy ob, bitter refiéetion, itwwas so full of paim! She 
satiwith the paperin herlap, and thought of:her-own 
sorrow. She had relieved these-who were 
poor; at the time she thought their condition insuf- 
ferable, but now how gladly would she take poverty, 
and have her father restored to her with his honour 
untarnished. 

Her father—so liberal and high-minded, in-a cell, 
and the newspapers with his name at the head of 
their columns. and the cruel, dreadful, heart-rend- 
ing word, murderer, bereath. Oh, how could her 
spirit, be it ever so strong, stand up under this? 
And then the tears came into her eyes, and coursed 
down her cheeks, while her bosom rose and fell con- 
vulsively. 

While thus overpowered by, and insensible to 
everything but grief, her lover moved silently to- 
wards her, his face wearing 2 look of the deepest 
compassion. Halting beside her he placed his hand 
upon the shapely head, and bending down, mar- 
mured in the kindliest, tenderest of tunes: 

“ Dear Floss!” 

‘Oh, Charles!” was her only reply, as she raised 
her eyes. 

He drew her to him and said, soothingly : 

“ Floss, my Floss, the hour is now dark, our path 
is replete with obstacles, and gloom shrouds our 
way, yet we must stand firm; ‘tis hard, I know, dar- 
ling, but there must be light beyond; if we falter 
now we cannot appreciate the joy when it dves 
come.” 

“Qh, Charles, your words are true! 
not been restored to me I should have died. 
be calm, but it is my father—my father !” 

And the tears again burst forth. 

He said nothing, but smoothed the golden threads 
from her brow, and tried in various ways to quiet 
her. 

At length, as her gricf increased, he remarked : 

“ Floss, ity dear love, for my sake control your 
feelings. You are tlie only one under heaven who 
loves me—for my sake—for my sake!” 

“T can do anything for him,” she thought, and 
looking up and smiling through her tears, she said: 

“Oh, Cuarles, for you 1 cau do everything ; you 
have been my support in all my troubles. Now, oh, 
how could I refuse you?” 

He caught her to his breast, held her close a mo- 
ment, and then as he saw that she was indeed trying 
tv cuntrol her feelings, lie said: 

“Bright days are in the future, dearest. Keep 
your heart as tree from svrrow as possible.” 

“IT will try, dear one, but you know the influences. 
Clarence does not appear like himself, and mamma is 
completely prostrated. L[ am the only oue of the 
family who is not utterly crushed.” 

“1 know it,” he proudly returned. “ You are a 
womin in every sease of the word—-a true woman, and 
my bervine |” 

“Ob, no—no heroize ! 


If you had 
I try to 


Duta weok and oftentimes 


He determined to write to | 


foolish child, leaning upon your judgment, upon yonr 
counsel for action, and your love for support during 
my trials.” 

The above remark showed Florence Ormsby’s na- 
tural modesty; there was no conceit in her composi 
tion She was lovely, good, and noble, without being 
| aware of it. 
| As Rowe listened to her words spoken so confid 
| ingly and earnestly, he felt that he was, indeed, 
| blessed in her love. 

“ How is mamma, this morning?” she queried, en 
deavouring to change the subject. 
“She is much better, 1 am happy to state, and i 
no relapse occurs, she will escape a fever. Her ner- 
| vous system received a severe shock.” 
“Well it might,” mused Florence. “’T was an 
| awful blow to her. May I go up aud see her?” 

“ Yes, I will go with you ; but it is best not to stay 
long.” 

As he spoke he arose, and they proceeded to Mrs 
Ormsby’s chamber. They found her a little mor 
| a but very nervous, and disturbed by the slightes: 

sound. 

As the young physician and his fair companion 
left the sitting-room by one door, Clarence Ormsby 
entered by the other. 

His face was paleand haggard, and plainly showed 
the marks of’care which the violent grief of the las 
few days could not but help to cause,and which wer 
deep enough for yearsof anxiety. 

He threw himself'upon a sofa, and exclaimed : 

“ This agony—my fasher’s fair name bandied about 
by the lips of ment whoare not worthy to stand un 
| covered in his: presence?) Oh that I had power to 
sweep from the earth these who do this, who: place 
our family name imisuch jeopardy, who nearly kil! 
my father—throw my mother upon.a bedof sickness. 
and tortuge the lifetout cf my. darling sister!” 

And hevarose andipaced the: room. im.a violen 
manner, deeply mutteringy, and: striking his han. 
furiously together: 

Clarence’s. grief generally turned to anger, au: 
then thoughts of revenge arose against the cans 
He was peculiar in this respect ; he could not grieve 
and moan, but immediately became excited, angry. 
and uncontrollable. 

For some moments he walked the floor, growing 
more incensed,as his thoughts became more intens: 
He-had suffered for months; now the grand, enim 
nating stroke of grief which had been levelle:! a 
him with such direful effect had tarned all his fev! 
ings to rage, and the latter was stronger now, i: 
possible, than his grief had been at first. 

At last, weary, he threw himself upon a sofa, and 
soliloquised : 

“What shall Ido? Something must be done. hi. 
if I could only get my hands upon that man! Aji! 
I would destroy him!” 

He trembled violently, and added, after a moment's 
pause: 

“ This excitement will never do. I must calm my 
self and act rationally! Let me think coolly. Yes, 
I will go and see Dayton, and proceed from thence t» 
Milly’s—ah, but can this make any difference to lier 
No; she is noble. I am sure of a welcome—| will 

0!” 

So saying, he arose and left the room, and ordered 
his carriage, which was soon at the dvor. Clarence 
entered, aud in a short time was set down at the de 
tective’s office. He entered, and found Dayton 
alone. 

As the latter saw him, he advanced and cordia!!) 
grasped hishand-Althoagh hisface|bespokes) mpatli; 
for a moment a painful sileuce was preserved, whicii 
was broken by Clarence, who observed: 

“ Is there auy way under heaven tu help my father?” 

Dayton shook his head gravely. 

The young man thought a moment, and then said : 

“Perhaps I do wroug—but did you ever see 2 per 
son with a crooked, misshapen fourm, a gray-gree! 
eye, fiendish expression, and ponderous hauds au 
feet, with a tuft of hair upon his chin?” 

Dayton tore a piece of paper into fragments, as le 
queried : 

‘* What of him ?” 

“T can say no more. I had hoped that you knew 
him.” 

“ Why ?” 

“Then he would be hunted down and brought te 
justice.” 

“ What has he done ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Clarence, confusedly. 

“You don’t make out a very good case agaiust lim, 
my young friend.” 

“1 kuow,it—1l-—-I—there, let me leave. You never 
can know, Mr. Dayton, what I have passed throus! 
within this last week.” 

And Clarence arose and started towards the doo’, 
while the expression upon his features testified ‘v 
the truth of Lis words. 

Dayton shook hands with him, and said: 
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is always darkest just before day.” 
“Thanks! Adieu!” 


And Clarence leaped down the steps, hurriedly en- 
tered bis carriage, and was driven rapidly towards 


his second stopping-place. 


“It availed me nothing,” he murmured, sinking 
back upon the cushions. “I might have known that 


he knew nothing of Gibbons.” 


And thus concluding, he relapsed into deep thought. 


Ina short time he arrived at the street, alighted, 
and ran towards Miss Prescott’s house, dashed into 
the entry and upstairs, only to find her rooms va- 
cant, and no trace of her on the premises. 


she had gone, and why she had not informed him, 
when his meditations was interrupted by the follow- 
ing words: 

“Js your name Misther Ormsby ?” 

“It is,” replied Clarence, quickly. 


‘Here is a letther, sir, that the young leddy | 


lefi for you. "Pon my sowl, ’tis thrue for me, ye air 
anice, fine gintleman, too.” 

Le eagerly put forth bis hand to receive the let- 
ter, at the same time slipping a half-crown into her 
hand, which he imagined to be the current price for 
compliments of that description. 

She curtsied, and called upon the saints to bless 
him, while he, unconscious of what she was saying, 
was perusing his letter with interest. The substance 
of it was: 

“Tamat Bayswater. Strange events have occurred, 
which I wish to reveal to you.” 

Then was added her address. 

“Strange events,” he murmured, absently. “ Great 
heavens! can there be any worse than those which 
have rendered my life nearly a curse.” 

And placing the note in his coat pocket, he hur- 
ried from the building, entered his vehicle, and pro- 
ceeded on towards Bayswater. 

The ride gave him opportunity for reflection, and 
he was becoming very nervous in consequence of his 
perturbed thoughts, when the carriage drew up be- 
fore a genteel house, and pushing open the door 
himself, he alighted. 

With many conflicting emotions of doubt, hope, 
and fear, he walked up the steps and rang the bell. 

In a moment he heard that well-kuown step in the 
hall, and the question : “ How will she welcome me?” 
flashed across his mind. 

The duor opened, and Milly appeared, attired in a 
lue silk dress, A smile of joy liguted up her features, 
as she exclaimed : 

“Clarence! Clarence! Oh, how glad I am to see 
you! Come in,” while her heart: fluttered like a 
young bird. 

As good fortune would have it, Mrs. Prescott was 
ont, aud they could enjoy a téte-a-téte without inter- 
ruption, 

As soon as Clarence had seated himself he took 
her hand, and said, impulsively : 

“Milly, since I saw you my family have expe- 
rienced a dreadful shock. Milly"—his tone grew 
hard and thick—* there is a charge of murder against 
wy father; we are outcasts from society—can you 
cling to, and love me in face of this ?” 

While he had been speaking her face had grown 
very pale. As he coucluded, she said, with energy : | 
“Clarence, think you that I am false, fickle, base 
enough to let such aconsideration influence me? You 

don't kuow me, indeed you dou’t.” 

Aud she covered her face with her hands. 

“Milly, my own,” began Clarence, impulsively, 
“do not misconstrue my words ; | did not mean that 
—l|—l—wanted to do honvurably, as soci—no—no 
that’s not it; there, there darling, I’m a fool; I 
night have known better; 1’m always committing 
soine blunder.” 

And he drew her beautiful head upon his shoulder, 
aud kissed away the tears. 

She was very sensitive, and his remark had 
wounded her feelings. In a few moments she had 
Teyained her composure, and looking up, she said: 

“Oh, Clarence, how could you think 1 had so little 
constancy !” 

“I did not, dearest, I did not ; I would have staked 
my life that you would remain true; but, Milly, this 
is a terrible case—just think a moment.” 

“1 know,” she said, with a sad, earnest smile ; “ but 
you sought me when I was a poor sewing girl; you 
did not look down upon me because I was poor. A 
nobler purpose moved your feelings. Your visits 
coutinued, At last 1 began to watch for your com- 
lng, to listen to your steps upon the stair, and by de- 
grees the knowledge came upou me that I loved you. 
‘tried to repress it, to smother those emotions which 
(thought would only end in my own sorrow, for how 
Could Clarence Ormsby, the sou of the prince of ban- 
kers, coudescend to love @ poor sewing girl? You 
Were ever kind, and to you is due the perpetuity of 
“y mother's life. At last you tuld me that you loved 


| 


} 
| 
Le slowly descended the stairs, wondering where | 





“Do in take your trouble too much to heart ; it} me—how my heart had yearned for that word—how 


| happy I was. 

“Time passed on ; nothing could exceed your kind- 
ness and love, and I appreciated it and hoped some- 
time to show you that I loved you for yourself, for 
almost any poor girl would accept arich lover. For, 
two weeks I saw you not. Inu the meantime achange 
had come over my life. My mother’s brother returned 
from , and after a weary search at last found us. 
You may judge of his grief when he knew our cir- 
cumstances. He instantly bought this house, fur- 
nished it, and presented it to.us, at the same time 
placing an amount.in the bauk sufficient to last four 
years. He then went away, we knew not where, or 
for what purpose ; all he said was: 

“*¢T have a mission to fulfil; it must be accom- 
plished.’ 

“ Grateful for our, improved condition, and recog- 
nising in our assistance the goodness of God, we 
entered upon our new life with happy hearts. 
Anxiously I looked for you. You seemed ‘so much 
better because you had loved me when I was _ poor. 
Time passed on, and I sawin the papers the account 
of the arrest, which is too painful to repeat. Now, 
I thought, Clarence has a portion of sorrow in my 
time of joy, and forthe moment I was happy that I 
had an opportunity to prove to you my love. How I 
watched for you, and at last fear crept in, that you 
might absent yourself from feelings of pride. How 
fondly I hoped not. 

“You came to-day, and oh, Clarence, after this, 
after your noble love for me when I was in misery, 
could I be so dead to every womanly fecling, 
so regardless of honour, and, greater still, of love, to 
think aught of your disgrace? Ah, dear Clarence, 
a lover knows very little of a woman's heart! Even 
gratitude, had I been basely politic enough to.assume 
the disguise, would have demanded that I maintain 
the semblance of faith.” 

She stopped, and gazed at him, half sadly, half 
smilingly. He clasped her to his arms, and mur- 
mured : 

“ Dear Milly, you are too good for me. 
intend to hurt your feelings.” 

“I know you did not. I am childish; I will say 
no more in regard to it. But you are sad—your face 
shows it.” 

“Yes, Milly, Iam ; ’tis not in my power to help it, 
under the circumstances.” 

“Do not despair,” she said, smoothing his brow, 
“for remember, Clarence, no matter what your con- 
dition may be, how poor, or how the world may try 
to crush you, remember, darling, I will never desert 
you” 

Her voice was full of pathos and sincerity, and as 
Clarence Ormsby gazed into that sweet face, he knew 
that he bad a treasure beyond price, such as few men 
possess. 

“Your words encourage me. 
you I should indeed sink.” 
the disgrace is dreadful.” 

* But your father is innocent—I know he is; else 
he could not be your father.” 

(To be continued, 
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TYRON, THE SHRINE-MAKER. 
BY THE 
Author of “The Black Knight’s Challenge,” &c. 
—_———_—_——_ 
CHAPTER IY. 


Durtne the time that Tyron nad been engaged 
with his pursuers, the moon had been rising above 
the Campanian hills, though for a while obscured by 
a dense cloud; but as the bright, full orb lifted its 
beaming face clear of this obstruction, a silvery light 
fell upon surrounding objects, and opeved a view far 
over the sea. In the distance lay the city of Pompeii, 
its towers and turrets of brilliant stucco catching the 
mooubeams, while beyond, the graceful forin of Vesu- 
vius lifted up its tuweriag summit against the sky. 
On the shore, where parted the artisan and the svl- 
dier, stretching back to the distawce of a mile, aud 
breaking into jagged lives, the uneven coast was 
spread out a scene of solemn interest. 

Burnt and blackened walls, cracked and crumbling, 
and toppling upon their foundations ; broken columus 
of brick and stucco, with here aud there a more pre- 
teutivus pillar of marble, lifted their shaftered forms 
above the underlying mass; while the massive co- 
lumus that lay prostrate amid the general confusion, 
tuld that beauty aud grandeur had once marked the 
now desolate spot. Even the stupendous masonry 
of the great temples, which the builders had proudly 
supposed would outlast time itself, had been reduced 
to unseemly ruin by the barbarian laud; there was 
6 grim and sombre maguificeuce even in the awful 
waste of decaying art, that gave glory to the memory 
of the architect! 


There lay all that was left of the onco beautiful 
city of Isistra—a city given to misfortune from her 
birth, which even the parent goddess could not 
avert. 

The first calamity was the result of inadvertence 
on the part of the founders. They had built nearly 
half the town upon a bed of sand, which the firs? 
angry flood completely undermised. Then came 
barbarians from Africa, and finally the Roman 
scourge, Tullus Hostilius, here vented his fury. 
The inhabitants held out against him so long that he 
became mad with vengeful passion ; and when the 
gates were finally opened, the besieged were all put 
to the sword, and the city was razed to its founda- 
tions, and since that time nono had cared to dwell 
there. 

Upon a cushion of soft moss that had overgrown 
a prostrate slab of marble, at the foot of a towering 
column, sat Myrrha and the faithful Zorah. Words 
had passed between them; but they now rested in 
silent anxiety, for they had waited long for their 
guide and protector, and now that the moon had 
arisen, and he still came not, their anxiety became 
painful; forthe bright beams of the newly-arisen 
orb might reveal them to anyone who should to pass 
that way. At length, however, they were relieved 
by the appearance of ‘Tyron, and with a simultaneous 

ery of delight they started to their feet. 

“You are not hurt, dear father?” exclaimed 
Zorah, laying her hand affectionately upon his arn. 

“Not in the least, my child.” 

“And how did you escape them?” 

“Whom ?” 

“The men in the barge.” 

“Never mind, Zorah. Suffice it for you to know 
that I am safe; and that in my own safety you, tvo, 
are safe.” 

“But we have surely heard the clang of steel. 
We heard it very plainly only a short time before 
you came.” 

“And have you not heard it often in my shop ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“Then be sure the clang was to some purpose. 
But we will not waste time here. Come with me. 
‘The place of our destination is not far distaut, and | 
think a friend awaits us.” 

An expectant cry broke from Myrrha’s lips. 

“Nay, sweet lady—it is not thy lover. He may 
come anon. 

As the maiden hid her blushing face upon 
Zorah’s shoulder, Tyron led the way to the left, 
around the base of the column, and struck off 
through a labyrinth of richly stuccoed pillars which 
had evidently once supported the arcade that had 
surrounded an extensive piazza. Having left these 
behind him, the way opened into a narrow street, 
which he followed to the right for a few steps, aud 
then crossing again to the left, he passed through a 
wide aperture iu a massive wall, beyond which the 
bright moonbeams revealed a wide-spread scene of 
magnificent desolation. Huge slabs; prostrate 
columns; broken vases, shafts and capitals ; 
elaborately ornamented architraves, friezes, and 
cornices ; with here and there the shattered frag- 
ments of rare statues; while, near the centre of the 
vast area, a huge pedestal of most beautiful porphyry 
marked the place as one of more than commun note. 
Aud soit had been; for here had stcod the vast 
Temple of Isis, the patron deity of the city; and 
upon the porphyry pedestal had stood the onc 
famous oracle—a brazen figure of the goddess seated 
upon the back of a cow. The statue had been 
burne away by the ltomans, and it was believed that 
the oracular power had been transferred to the 
Temple of Jupiter at Pompeii, where a silver statue 
of the king of the gods gave oracles, at the calling 
of the devoted priest who presided over the sacred 
precinct ; aud few doubted that the mystic auguries 
were vouchsafed by the mighty deity whom the 
temple was built to honour. 

Close by the side of the pedestal Tyron stopped 
and gazed carefully around to assure himself that no 
watcliers were near. , 

“Tlere we wait for one who will give us conduct 
—the friend of whom I spoke,” he said; “aud he is 
one, too, against whom Octavius dare not even lift a 
finger by way of threat or harm.” 

When the shrine-maker had thus spoken, he 
stamped thrice with his heavy foot upon the mosaic 
pavement ; and while yet the girls waited curiously 
for the result of this strange movement, a low rum- 
bling was heard beneath the spot whereon they 
stvod, and directly thereafter the whole massive pe- 
destal assumed a rotary motion, swinging itself 
away from its wonted bed; then a broad stone slab 
was raised against the porphyry base; and as 
Myrrha, who stood nearest the place, started back 
from the aperture thus revealed, a human form slowly 
ascended from below, and stepped forth upon the 
pavement. It was a man, as tall and powerful as 





was ‘I'yron himself, and evidently disguised, for his 
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form was completely enveloped in a capacious man- 
tle, or toga, of black cloth, while a broad swathing 
of linen was thrown over the head, passing twice 
around the neck and chin, thereby leaving only a 
small part of the face visible. 

* | Lave waited for you,” said this mystic appari- 
tion. 

“I have had opposition to overcome on my way,” 
returned Tyron. 

“ And didst thou overcome it successfully ?” 

“Yea.” 

‘*Hleaven be thanked!” 

Vith this ejaculation the new-found friend turned 4 
back to the aperture beneath the place of the pedes- 
tal, and having started down, he bade the others 
follow him. 

Tyron took Myrrha by the hand, and conducted 
her down a flight of easy steps which led to the re- 
gion below, Zorah following close behind them. At 
a short distance from the subterranean landing, they 
arrived at an apartment spacious and lofty, and fur- 
nished very comfortably ; and from the various sym- 
bols that adorned the walls, Myrrha judged that it 
must have been, in the time of the temple, the secret 
resort of the priests of the Oracle; and farthermore, 
from the freshness of the paintings, and from the 
presence of rare aud beautiful statuary in the al- 
coves and niches, it was very evident that the mys- 
tic crypt had escaped the observation of the Roman 
ipvader. 

“Here, my daughters,” said the strange personage, 
“you can remain in peace and safety. Everything 
really necessary to comfort you will find at hand, 
and a servant will wait upon you regularly to attend 
to your casual wants, and supply your lamp with 
oil.” 

While the man was speaking he removed the ban- 
dage from his head and face, and in so doing he re- 
vealed a silvery flood of hair aud beard—hair float- 
ing far over his shoulders, and beard almost covering 
the entire breast. Myrrha gazcd « moment upon the 
venerable man, and then, clasping ler hands tugether, 
she sank upon her kuees, and bent her head rever- 
ently. 

She was in the presence of Axion, the chief priest 
of Jupiter, @ man than whom none was more hon- 
oured, and at the same time more feared, in all the 
city of Pompeii. 

“ Arise, child,” said the priest, extending his hand 
to assist her. * Thou hast nothing to fear. ]t may ap- 
pear strange to thee that I should thus leave my 
sacred oflice to suceour thy father’s daughter; but 
heaven has so wiiled it, and I must obey.” 

“In heaven’s name ! what strange fate is mine?” 
gasped Myrrha, as she gazed with trembling awe up 
into the benign face of the old, powerful priest, 

* Thy fate is yet hidden in the womb of time, and 
kuown ouly to the oracle,” ho replied ; “ but thy des- 
tiny is cast, nevertheless.” 

“Oh! And wilt thou not read it tome? May I 
not know the end of all this ?” implored Myrrha. 

“Nay, nay,” said Axion. “Though the gods of 
our peuple may reveal to their chosen servants events 
of the future, yet the Universal Spirit of Power and 
Umnipotence which pervades all nature, and to whom 
all other gods do homage—has made mortals after 
his own good willand purpose ; and what he conceals 
let none dare to seek! For thine own happiness pry 
not tvo deeply into that future which a wiser than 
thyself hath hidden from thee.” 

“ Forgive me if I have sinned!” prayed Myrrha, 
* To you, in whom the gods confide, 1 may surely look 
with unfaltering trust. But one thing you can reveal 
to me; 1 shall not be detained here a great while ?” 

“My dear child,” answered the priest, with omin- 
ous look, “there is a dark storm-cloud rising over 
Pompeii ; and when its fury of tempest is let loose, 
those who are absent shall have reason to thank 
heaven! The end js not far,and when it comes, you 
shall return. Be patient, and seek to know no more.” 

A mysterious awe possessed the senses of the 
daughter of Saxones. That life and motion were 
hers she knew, but wherefore she was not to ask. 
Awful results seemed linked with her destiny, and 
momentous events were to be born of her future. 
She felt herself to be in the hands of a power she 
could neither withstand nor comprehend. ‘The heir 
to the crown of Powpeii had sought her hand, and 
would have forced her to become his bride, even in 
the face of mortal danger. The king, tov, had the 
sume end in view: and to escape the inexplicable 
fate, she had given herself into the care of him who 
had brought her hither. Why was allthis? Why 
had her tather been removed, except that she might 
become a more easily moulded instrument to some 
unaccountable end in the hands of Octavius? All, 
all, was as dark and mysterious as the cloud-capped 
throne of high Olympus; and she finally realised tuat 
sue might as well seek to pass the adamantine 
varrier of that sacred mount as to farther seek a 
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“ Now, my brother,” spoke Axion, as he wound the 
white coif once more rownd his head, “ it is time we 
Were on our return.” 

“ You speak truly,” replied the artisan. And then 
turning to the girls, he once more sought te give 
them assurance of safety and comfort. 

“And you, Zorah,” he added, “ will serve your 
companion as she may desire; and the time may not 


given you the office.” 

“T thank you already,” cried Zorah, with brightly 
beaming eyes ; “for ‘tis a pleasure to me thus to serve 
one so good and so loving.” 

Tyron blessed his child and kissed her, after 
which Myrrha clasped her in a fond and affectionate 
embrace. ‘The sunbeams of love and sympathy 
illumined the pathway of the poor fugitive for the 
time. at least ; for such a friendship as was manifest 
in the soul of Zorah was as a staff upon which she 
could lean, 

A few words more of cheer, and then Axion and 
Tyron bade the girls adieu. They ascended the 
stairs: stepped forth upon the pavement above; after 
which, by means known only to themselves, they 
moved the ponderous pedestal back to its original 
place, and then took their way towards the shore. 

What was the meaning of this strange connec- 
tion—this close association—between the chief 
priest of Jupiter's magnificent temple and the 
stalwart smith of Pompeii—the one standing as the 
chief man of all the city, because he was the 
direct interpreter of the will of the gods, and the 
chosen servant of Jove—the other occupying the 
humble position of a simple artisan, labouring hard 
for his daily bread? What was it? Of all tho 
earth only those two knew the secret ! 

The mystic companions gained the boat, and 
speedily put forth for the city, which, when they 
had reached it, they entered by the Herculaneum 
gate, where a simple word from Axion gained them 
instant passage by the sentinel. 





CHAPTER V. 


Upon an ostentatious throne of ivory, inlaid with 
gold and precious stones, sat Octavius, king of 
Pompeii. By his side stood Prince Protos, whose 
face gave plain token of the excesses and dissipa- 
tion to which he had become addicted. At a short 
distance in front of the throne stood the sentinel 
who had been on post at the northern sea-gate dur- 
ing the first watch of the previous night, around 
whom were gathered a number of the officers of the 
royal household; while to the right and left of the 
raised dais were arranged, in periect order, a score, 
or more, of attendants. 

‘The king’s countenance was dark and lowering, 
and as he clutched with a spasmodic grip the hilt of 
the small dagger that was confined within his 
jewelled girdle, the observer might have detected 


monarch, and as they met his flashing glances 
they cowered as before some wild aud savage beast. 

“Slave!” demanded Octavius, addressing the 
afore-mentioned sentinel, who stuvod cringing like a 
whipped cur, “ was it by your poss that these peuple 
passed ?” 

* Yes, sire.” 

“ How many, said you?” 

“A man and two girls.” 

“ And had you not arms?” 

“T had, sire; but the man was a very giant in 
strength, and he seized me unawares. I stoutly re- 
fused the girls passage, but he overcame me. I am 
convinced he must have been the slrine-maker, for 
no other man in Pompeii could have done the like.” 

“Then the man put off from your landing, accom- 
panied by the girls?” 

“Yes, sire—towards the ruins of Isistra.” 

“And were they not almost immediately fol- 
lowed ?” 

“They were, sire, by seven of your own officers.” 

“Protos,” pursued the king, turning to his son, 
“have you sent any messengers out upon the coast?” 

“Tn truth Ihave,” replied the prince, “ I dispatched 
several parties early this morning ; aud some of them 
should have returned cre this.” 

“We will wait for them,” said Octavius. And 
then turning to one of his officers, he continued: 
“Take that dog of a sentinel away and confine him. 
We will take time to consider whether his life be 
worth the saving to the state.” 

The king spoke, and the unfortunate fellow was 
led away. He knew Octavius too well to think of 
begging for wercy, or to attempt farther explanation. 
The simplest circumstance might decide his fate. 

For some time after the culprit had been led away 
a dread silence prevailed in the throne-room; but 
anon a stir was heard without, and presently a mes- 
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senger hurried breathlessly into the royal presence. 
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“ How nov, sirrah!” exclaimed the king. “Comes 
thou from the coast ?” 

“T do, sire.” 

“ And have you found the officers who went forth 
last night ? 

“ All but one, sire,” replied the messenger, tremb- 
ling with the weight of the fearful news he bore. 

“Ah! And why return they not? Do they stil! 
search for the fugitives?” 

“T found them, sire; but I found them dead.” 

“ Dead !” gasped the king, springing down from his 
throne, and seizing the speaker by the arm. “ Did [ 
hear aright? Dead, said’st thou?” 

“Ease thy hold, sire, and I will tell thee all | 
saw.” 

‘ “Speak, then; and let thy words be direct and 
ew.” 

The messenger spoke as follows: 

“ Near the spot wliere the pursuers and pursued 
must both have Janded—for we found the barge stil! 
fast upon the sand—lay two of your officers stretche: 
out near the water. I should judge that they hail 
been slain by stones. Farther on to the northward 
we found four more of them dead. Two of these 
had fallen as the first two fell, while the remaining 
two had been slain by the sword. The seventh was 
nowhere to be found, nor could we find the leas: 
trace of the fugitives, though we searched long aut 
carefully.” 

“The villain must have had accomplices,” crio 
the king, stamping furiously upon the marble pave- 
ment.” 

“No, sire,” réturned the messenger. * The officers 
had but one opponent ; for the footprints in the san! 
were plain.” 

“Think not strange of this, my royal father,” in- 
terposed the prince. “ Tyron is a man not easily tv 
be overcome. Not only is he of gizautic strengtl, 
but he is the most expert swordsman and stone- 
thrower in Pompeii.” : 

“ And who is this Tyron ?—this man who puffs at 
my authority as though it were a candle which le 
might extinguish ?” 

“You kuow him well, father—the shrine-maker of 
Pompeii, and for so long the bondman of Festus.” 

* Festus !—again!” shriexed Octavius, as he hvard 
the name. 

Over the face of the monarch camea dark, ominous 
clond, through which at length broke a grim, savagu 
smnile. Several times he strode up and down the open 
space before the throne, aud finally comiug near to 
the prince, he exclaimed: 

“ky heaven, Protos. we will crush the viper be- 
neath our feet! This Tyron is Festus’ friend. Festus 
stands between us and the daughter of Saxones. 'T'y- 
ron defies our royal will iu behalf of these lovers. 
Festus sets him on. Let Festus be seized !” 

Tho prince seemed pleased with the royal purpose, 
and yet he hesitated. 

“The pretext is warrantable,” he said, “and the 
cause is just. Surely the shrine-maker would not 
have done this without direction from someone in 
higher position. But we must be wary, for Festus is 
beloved of all the merchants, and we cannot afford 
to make enemies of those who hold the keys of 
wealth.” 

“ Leave that to me,” said Octavius, confidently. “1 
will make out a case against him sv strongly smack- 
ing of treason that even an Argus could not pick a 
legal flaw in it.” 

With this the king strode over to where the mes- 
senger stoud. 

“You say, you found the tracks plain in the 
sand?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“Did you observe tracks of the feet of the 
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“ And could you not trace them ?” 

“ Only to where they became lost amid the grass 
and moss of the ruins.” 

“Oh, that the shrine-maker would but once more 
show his face in Pompeii!” exclaimed the monarch, 
sniting his hands together with savage velemence. 

“ Your majesty,” ventured one of the soldiers, who 
had followed the messenger into the apartment, “1 
saw the shrine-maker this morning.” 

* How, slave? ‘’his morning ?” 

* Yes, sire.” 

“ Where?” 

“In his shop, at work.” 

“Out upon thee, thick-headed knave! I speak of 
him called ‘Tyron.” 

“ And, sire, it was Tyron I saw.” 

“Thou liest! The man would not dare thus to 
beard the king!” 

“I speak soberly, and that which I do know,” con- 
fidently returned the soldier. 

“ And you are sure you saw Tyron in his shop this 
morning ?” 

“T am, sire.” 
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“hen!” shouted Octavius, trembling with pas- 
sion, “he shall find what power the king possesses ! 
Protos, be it yours to arrest this bold man. ‘Take a 
sufficient guard, and proceed to his shop; and if you 
{ind him, drag him hither. If he offers resistance, 
slay him with javelins. Away, now, and let me not 
wait long for your return ; for until the shrine- 
maker be within my grasp, I stand upon coals of 
fire, and sharp, angry thorns pierce nie through.” 

With quick, eager movements, Protos prepared for 
the expedition, and ere long, at the head of twenty 
men, he set out. 

Yyron had indeed gone to work in his shop, and 
as his ponderous hammer rang out its notes in regu- 
lar succession, no one could have learned from 
his bearing, that aught unusual had happeried. His 
boy was at the bellows, and as the iron plate grew to 
shape beneath his well-directed blows, the stout man 
seewed lost to the fact that any other occupation had 
called him lately away from his forge. 

“My good master, do you expect to remain here 
through the day without being disturbed?” asked 
Lupus, a8 Tyron placed the iron for a pike-head into 
the fire. 

“I do not,” returned the artisan. And then, with 
a smile, he asked: “What think you of the 
chauces?” 

“I think you are liable to be set upon at any hour. 
Last night’s doings startled me. When I let the 
soldiers into the house, so that they should not batter 
down the doors, they ran to and fro like wild men ; 
and ere they left they swore to me that my master 
would never dare show his face here again.” 

“Is that all?” 

“No, itis not. Soldiers have looked in upon you 
this morning, and have then hastened away towards 
the royal palace.” 

Again Tyron smiled at the earnestness of his boy, 
and drawing the shapeless bolt from the fire he 
adroitly fashioned it into a broad, sharp pike-head. 
Iie was engaged in drawing down the extreme point 
when the doorway was darkened, and upon looking 
up he beheld Prince Protos and a gang of soldiers. 

“ Ah, royal prince, I give thee a good day, if thou 
descrvest it,” said the artisan, in tones of pleasant 
assurance. 

“| have come to give thee a better one,” responded 
Protos, threateningly. ‘“ You are my prisoner.” 

“Aha! Say you so?” 

“Aye. Dead or alive, you go with me. 
do you prefer?” 

“Oh, alive, by all means,” answered Tyron, at the 
san time deliberately dipping the end of the newly 
forged pike-head into a vessel of water that stood 
near him, and then watching the varying hues upon 
ihe surface of the metal as the cooling process weut 
on 
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“Then prepare at once to accompany me to the 
palace,” suid the prince, not a little surprised at the 
seeming unconcern of the artisan. 

“ Let me catch this temper first,” responded Tyron, 
without removing his gaze from the pointed steel. 
“Ouly a moment more—hold! Blue,—ah! that’s it. 
Now, sir, I’ be with you in a moment.” 

From former movements of the shrine-maker Pro- 
tos seemed to fear that he was laying some plan for 
escape; 80 he drew his javelin, and directed his ful- 
lowers to do the same. But Tyron had no such 
thought. He proceeded calmly and methodically to 
where stood his ewer and basin, aud having per- 
formed his ablution, and arranged his simple apparel, 
he informed the prince that he was ready to accom- 
pany him. j 

“ Lupus,” he added, turning to his boy, “If I do 
not return before nightfall, you may secure the doors 
aud retire. But you may look for me with the early 
dawn, at all events.” 

_" Be not too sure of that,” said the prince, with a 
significant nod. 

“Kemember,” pursued Tyron, to his boy, without 
seeming to have heard the words of the prince, “if 
any ask for me, tell them they will find me here in 
the morning.” 

“ We shall see,” muttered Protos, as he made a 
motion for his men to advance and surround the 
prisouer, 

“So we shall,” responded the artisan, with a very 
peculiar smile. “But come, sirs—I am ready for 
the palace.” 

_ Aud without farther delay Protos set forth with 
8 prisoner; but very soon after coming out into 
the street he began to realise that, had the shrine- 
luaker a mind to escape, it would require a far 
greater force than he had at command to prevent it ; 
‘or on all hands the people began to collect, and 
though they spoke not openly, yet their looks aud 
gestures plainly evinced that they understvod the 
situation of affairs, and that they would spring to 
the rescue should Tyron but give the signal. From 
huuse-tops and from footpaths, from behind low 
Walls, and from half-opened doors, came groans of 





indignation and cries of imprecation; and more than 
once the prince heard his own name coupled with 
epithets anything but complimentary. 

“Be not alarmed, noble prince,” said Tyron, as 
he observed the perturbation of his conductor. 
“ These are nothing but pour, hard-working Greeks 
—all humble subjects of your father.” 

“But, by my father’s sceptre!”’ muttered Protos 
— himself with rage and chagrin, and hardly 

nowing which pierced him most sharply—the 
sounds that assailed his ears from the gathering 
Greeks, or the cool effrontery and biting sarcasm of 
his prisoner, “ the dogs shall suffer for this!” 

Tyron laughed a low, rumbling laugh, but deemed 
it not worth while to speak farther. Protos looked 
upon the calm, stern features of the mysterious man, 
aud marvelled greatly how he could be thus uncon- 
cerned and collected, in view of the almost certain 
death that awaited him at the hands of the insulted 
and outraged monarch. 


CHAPTER VI. 


OcTAVIUS was waiting anxiously for those who 
had been sent to bring the shrine-maker. Now he 
reclined upon his throne, and anon he strode ner- 
vously up and down the chamber. Thoughts of 
Tyron alone had not power to move the king as he 
was now moved; nor yet had the simple fact that 
the daughter of Saxones had escaped him. The im- 
mediate circumstances connected with these two 
personages might have irritated and angered him, 
us, iu fact, they had, even to hot rage; but there was 
something more—something deeper and more intri- 
cate in the web of fate—tiat lent fear and terror to 
the wild imaginings of his brain. There was a hid- 
den cause—a dark and unfathomable mystery—cast- 
ing a sombre shadow over the future, and resting 
like a pall upon his aspirations; and Myrrha, the 
fair daughter of the missing noble, had place in the 

lot. “ 
“ Again and again the monarch stopped suddenly in 
his walk, and while incoherent mutterings fell from 
his lips, there was an occasional casting of the eyes 
upward, as though some dread influence from heaven 
were hanging over him. 

At length the sound of many feet upon the broad 
staircase aroused him from his uncomfortable re- 
verie, and seating himself upon his throne, he awaited 
the entrance of the coming party. The first who ap- 
peared from the outer hall was the prince ; and be- 
hind him, following next, towered the magnificent 
form of Tyron. 

The attendants had looked to seo the shrine-ma- 
ker falter, and to hear the prince make report of the 
arrest, and then present the prisoner; but Tyron dis- 
appointed them. With a firm, majestic step he ad- 
vauced towards the throne ; folded his arms over his 
broad chest; then bent upon the monarch a stern, 
proud look, and said: 

“ Octavius of Pompeii, I await your pleasure.” 

“The king shrank far back upon his ivory seat as 
he met the gaze of the prisoner, and the perceptible 
shudder that ran through his frame told that the 
buldness of the strange man had, for the moment at 
least, stricken him with dread; but a sense of his 
royal prerogative of power and dignity was brought 
to his aid, though his voice was far from dignified 
when he spoke : 

“Vile slave! 

“1 am a citizen, sire,” promptly interposed the ar- 
tisan. 

* From this moment you are the lowest and mean- 
est of slaves!” cried the king. “Last night you 
wrested a fugitive from my officers.” 
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“You mistake, sire.” 

“Did you not bear away and secrete the danghter 
of Saxones ?” 

“She sought refuge beneath my roof, and I gave_ 
it to her.” L | 

“ Aye—and you openly resisted a prince of the 
realm and his officers.” ‘ 

“I put back a rabble who chased the poor fright- | 
ened girl to my shop, sire; but under such circum | 
stances I knew no distinction of men. 1t was threat- | 
ened innocence seeking an asylum, and the gods} 
suiled when I gave it.” | 

“Fellow! thou had'st better beware of thy 
tongue.” 

* And thou, oh king, had’st best beware of ——” 

“ What would’st thou have said?” eagerly de- 
manded the monarch, deeply moved by the man’s 
strangely spoken words no less than by his abrupt 
hesitation. 

“Nothing that need bo spoken now, sire. Go 
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on. 
The king was for a time silent. What were the | 
thoughts and feelings that stirred -vithin him none | 
could tell; though it was evident enough that his} 
great concern of mind was centred in the wonderful 
man before him, and that the mystery which en- 
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colour forsouk his cheeks more than once, aud his 
hands quivered upon his knees. At length, however, 
he resumed : 

“You knew that your king desired the presence 
of the Lady Myrrha?” 

“T knew nothing, save that it was my duty to pro- 
tect her ; for I had sworn so to do.” 

“Ha! And to whom d;lst thou swear it?” 

“To the lady herseli.” 

“To no one else ?” 

“ No.” 

“You slew Telamon ?” 

“ Aye.” 

“ And threatened the prince ?” 

“T advised the prince.” 

“ Did you not convey Myrrha away from the city 
last night ?” 

“T did.” 

“ And assault the sentinel on his post?” 

“] threw him into the water.” 

“Did you not meet the officers whom I sent after 
you?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And did they not distinctly inform you that they 
had come with power from me?” 

“They did.” 

“ Then how met you their demands?” 

“ As the true man ever meets a demand to snr- 
render his own rights, and the liberty of those whoin 
he has sworn to protect. They attacked me, and | 
defended myself. All but one fell, aud to that one L 
gave quarter.” 

* And the lady—where is she ?” 

“Where you cannot disturb her.” 

During this colloquy the king had maintained an 
outward show of calmness, sustained by pride aud 
pomp ; but his passions began to gain the mastery 
at this point, aud starting up from his seat ho ad- 
vanced and shook his clenched hand in the artisan’s 
face. 

“Now mark me, Tyron: your life depends upon 
your answer. If you will give up to me the Lady 
Myrrha, I will overlook your crimes thus far, and re- 
store you to liberty.” 

“Octavius,” replied the shrine-maker, holding 
himself proudly erect, while a defiaut light flashed 
in his eyes, “I shall not give her into your Lauds.” 

“Then you die!” exclaimed the munarch, sinking 
back upon his throne. 

“ What would that benefit you?” said Tyron, with 
honest assurance. 

* Vengeance!” fairly hissed the king. 

“Few men are so venturesome as to risk life, and 
even a crown, for mere vengeance,” dropped in quiet 
tones from ‘l'yron’s lips. 

Octavius turned pale as these ominous words fell 
upon his ear, and twice he attempted to speak, with- 
out avail. At length, however, with less of rage, 
but more of anxiety, said: 

“I have given you my word, and you may depend 
apon it. If you do not deliver up the girl, you die!” 

“ Allow me to offer a word, sire, ere you act upon 
your determination. I am not the ouly one who 
knows where Myrrha is; and when I am gone she 
will not only have another protector, but one who 
may be less careful of the royal weal than I have 
been. And,” he added, bending forward, and lower- 
ing his voice till only the king could hear, “if you 
act with unseemly haste, the girl may marry the man 
of her choice ere you can prevent it.” 

“Ah! How guessed you that secret?” gasped 
Octavius, starting again from his seat, and bending 
upon the prisonera searching look. 

“T have not guessed it, sire. 1 kuow it. Beware!” 

During the lapse of many throbbing heart-beats 
the monarch gazed fixedly aud eagerly upon the 
calm, stern face of the stalwart artisan, At length 
he made a sign for his officers and their men to 
leave the chamber; and when they were gone he 
directed his immediate attendants to move back to 
the far part of the divan. The prince alone re- 
mained within hearing, though he kuew not whai 
meant this sudden change in his father’s mauner. 

* ‘l'yron,” saidthe monarch, when all prying ears 
had been thus removed, “ you know, then, the se- 
cret that lies revealed in the destiny of the Lady 
Myrrha?” His tones were low and persuasive. 

“I do sire,” was ‘T'yron’s auswer, bold and fraak. 

“ And will you not resiga her to my keeping?” 

“T cannot.” 

“T will make you rich.” 

“TI cannot.” 

“You shall be covered with honours.” 

“ You have my answer.” 

“ You shall stand next to the prince himself in tho 
kingdom.” 

“Not for the crown that your Roman master 
wears would I resign her to you.” 

* And to abide by this decision your determiuativa 


| is unalterably fixed ?” 
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“ As is high Olympus upon its baee.” 
“Then take thy dvom, insulting dog! 


And ere} 


“T think so.” { 


“ Well—Festus will be likely to:visit his sweet 


thou goest to the slaughter, let me tell thee that if | love.” 


Myrrha be on earth, 1’ll find her, even if I have to 


dig my way through the solid front of Caucasus!—}| have Festus watched :” 


Ho! Without, there!” 

In a moment more the officers came back into the 
apartment. 

“ Seize the slave!” shouted the king, “and strike 
off his head! Let his foul tongue wag no more!” 

A score of stout men gathered around the shrine- 
maker and bore him to his kuees. Octavius looked 
to behold a stout resistance, but he saw not a mo- 
tion. The same calm, stern expression rested upon 
the mysterious face. 

“ Galba, thy sword is both heavy and sharp. Step 
thee forward and strike !” 

A powerful soldier advanced in answer to this 
summons, and drew his sword. Still Tyron flinched 
not. 

“ Strike!” 

The soldier had half raised his weapon when the 
king made a motion for him to pause; and then 
turning to the kneeling prisoner, he said: 

“Once more | give thee achance for thy life. Wilt 
thou deliver up to me her whom I seek?” 

“T obey not the king.” 

“Wilt give her up?” 

“ To thee—never !” 

“ Now, Galba, strike!” 

The soldier’s sword was raised high in the air; 
but it fell not upon the neck of the shrine-maker ; 
for at that instant a voice sounded upon the hushed 
air of the apartment—so deep and so dread—so won- 
drously powerful in its sepulchral tones—that all, 
from the monarch upon bis throne to the meanest 
slave—all save the prisoner—trembled with fear and 
alarm: : 

“Octavius beware! Tempt not thine own fate!” 

‘The point of the raised sword dropped bloodless 
upon the mosaic pavement, and the kiug sprang pale 
and quaking, from his seat. 

“Whose voice was that?” gasped the affrighted 
monarch, gazing wildly around. 

“ Octavius, tempt not the wrath of heaven!” 

“Tis the oracle!” cried Protos, laying his hand 
upon his father’s arm. “ Push not this matter far- 
ther in the direction thou hadst chosen, but let the 
prisoner be conveyed to a dungeon. We may im- 
prison him, though we may not spill his blood.” 

“You are right, my son,” returned Octavius, as 
soon as he could command his speech. And then to 
the officers he said: 

“'lake the prisoner to the deepest and strongest 
of our dungeovs! and, mark you, Galba, I shail hold 
you respousible for his safe keeping.” 

The officer bowed a silent assent, and unresistingly 
the shrine-maker was led away. 

“In heaven's name—in the name of all that’s 
strauge and wonderful—what make you of that 
man ?” demanded the king, as he and his son were 
left alone with the slaves. 

“I only know that he isa bold and fearless fel- 
low,” replied the prince. 

“ But Lallude to the mysterious protection vouch- 
safed him by the oracle—by high Jove himself,” 
pursued the king. 

Protos saw that his father was deeply moved, 
and he resulved to give an answer, though it was 
only made at a venture. So he said: 

“I think I understand it. You are warned that 
by cutting olf your best men you are weakening your 
own power, and raising the people to wrath and pos- 
sible rebellion; for we do know that this shriné- 
maker is beloved, and even reverenced by the 
miasses.” 

“ But that the oracle should speak in my palace!” 

“It was the voice of Jupiter, and may speak where 
it pleaseth.” 

“Perhaps you are right, my son. But——” and 
the monarch smote his hand upon his thigh, as the 
memory of the taunts he had suffered banished for 
the time his terror. “Tyron goes not forth from 
his dungeon till Myrrha be in my palace.” 

* And that brings young Festus to my mind,” cried 
Protos, excitedly. “Let us take him at once; for 
surely he ought to be within our power?” 

“Not yet, my son.” 

“Why not? We have cause enough ?” 

“He may better serve our purpose where he is.” 

“IT do not comprehend.” 

“ Aha—and must I turn counsellor to my clear- 
headed son, and give caution to him whose wont itis 
to cool my hut blood? But listen: If anyone is to 
be informed of the whereabouts of Myrrha, be sure 
that one will be Festus; for Tyron not only loves 
him, but is under obligations to him. In all probabi- 
lity the young merchant even now knows whereshe is. 
You remember, the shrine-maker said there was one 
other besides himself who possessed the secret of 
her hiding-place. Do you begin to comprehend?” 












| safe.” 


“Aha! Now'I see!” cried the prince. “ We will 


“Exactly. We will set apart a sufficient number 
of our most shrewd and reliable scrvants to keep 
watch upon all his incomings and outgoings, and ¢s- | 
pecially upon bis seaside wandering. Io short, when 
he least expects it his very step shall be noted. 
The fair daughter of Saxones shall yet be ours.” 

“ But,” suggested the prince, “iu case Festus is 
slow to take to the seaside, would it not be well to 
make some search among the ruius of Isistra? She 
must have been concealed somewhere amid the hid- 
den crypts of the old city, for Tyron could not have 
had time to convey her farther away.” 

“That would not be well, my son. Such a search 
might only serve to frighten the birdaway. Wej| 
will wait till we are sure of her nest, and then all is 


Protos acknowledged once more that his father 
was right, and shortly afterwards he went away to 
select such men as he deemed best suited to the ob- 
ject he had in view. He wore a confident look, and 
ever aud anon an evil smile lurked around the cor- 
ners of his sensval lips, for he fancied that success 
even now cast its shadow before him. 

(To be continued.) 








FACETI£A, 





BuacksmMitus, it is said, forge and steel nearly 
every day; but we think that people speak iron- 
ically of them. 

A LITTLE boy in this city yesterday bought a penny 
heart to present to a little girl. Grown people often 
give them when not worth so much as a penny. 

THE woman who is bent upon marrying a man 
because he is a lion, should remember that it dues 
not necessarily follow that she will become a lioness. 

A MEMBER of the Society of Friends was accosted 
in the street the other day by a sturdy mendicant in 
a state of inebriety, who said he wanted aid. ‘The 
Friend recommended lemon-ade. 

GrorGE Francis TRAIN has offered to take acon- 
tract to sack London in sixty days with Fenign sol- 
diers and sailors, free of all cost but that of trans- 
portation. 

A LIBRARY WIFE. 

A French father was recently trying to persuade 
a young ward to marry his daughter (the ward was 
very wealthy). He said: 

“She has talents on her fingers’ ends.” 

“T should prefer a thimble there.” 

“She will be the best of library wives.” 

“T should prefer the best of housewives.” 

“She will go down to posterity.” 

“] had much rather she would go to market.” 


A yYouNG lady in Maine poisoned herself recently, 
and the coroner’s jury found a verdict that she came 
to her death “ by having taken a dose of arsenic for 
the purpose of beautifying her complexion.” 

Tuere is a lady in this city who hasn’t washed 
her face for fourteen years; cleans it with Indian 
meal—says water chaps it—appears to keep the cuaps 
again pretty severely. Lady thirty-niue, aud uo bids, 

DOING A LITTLE BUSINESS. 

Old Equestrian: “ Well, but you're not.the boy I 
left my horse with !” 

Boy: “No, sir; Ijist spekilated, and bought ‘im 
of t’uther boy for sixpence !” 

WHEN men love in earnest they make a business 
of it. In such cases it is not business before pleasure, 
but with it. For thrilling particulars inquire of 
those who have been there. 

A GENTLEMAN secing a fine painting representing a 
man playing on the lute, paid this high compliment 
to the artist: “When I look on that painting I 
fancy myself deaf.” 

A SPORTING SCION. 

Grandma's Pet: “‘ Now, Grandma, I'll bet you ten 
pounds you can’t guess what I came this morning so 
early for!” 

Grandma: “ Yes! to borrow money to go to the | 
races with,” 

Pet: “Lost! I came to inquire after your health, 
30 you will pay me the money, for you have lost!” 


“My dear,” asked John, on observing some new 
striped hose on his only heir, “why have you made 
barber's poles of Eruest’s legs?” “ Because he’s a 
little shaver,” was the reply. 

“ At what a rate that girl’s tongue is going !” said 
a lady, looking complucently at her daughter, who 
was discussing sume subject of apparent interest 


a satirical neighbour—“ her tongue is going at the 
cu-rate.” 

At three years of age we love our mothers; at 
six, our fathers; at ten, holidays ; at sixteen, dress; 


| at twenty, our sweethearts; at twenty-five, our 


wives; at forty, our children; at sixty, ourselves. 
We are not sixty yet. 


HOW TO AYOID BEING BLACK-BALLED. 

The mode said to have been lately adopted by the 
Marquis de-—— to save his son, who wished to enter 
one of the best clubs in Paris, from being black 
balled, may be of service to some of our readers. The 
anxious father called on each member of the club 
separately, and said, in an indifferent tone: 

“J am annoyed that my son should put himseli 
forward as a candidate. He is sure to be black- 
balled.” 

“ Why so?” invariably asked the person accosted. 
moved more by courtesy than conviction. 

“I know not,” replied the father. “It is a pre- 
sentiment I have. I will bet a Napoleon heis black 
balled.” 

“T will bet that he is not.” 

“ Done.” 

This little conversation having been repeated in 
turn to every member of the club, it is needless to 
add that the son of the marquis was admitted with 
unanimity. 


Two widowers were once condoling together on 
the recent bereavement of their wives. One of them 
exclaimed, witha sigh: “ Well may I bewail my loss, 
for I had so few differences with the dear deceased 
that the last day of my marriage was as happy as tlic 
first.” “There I surpass you,” said his friend, “ for 
the last day of mine was happier.” 

SCENE IN UTAH. 

First Saint: “I wonder who that blondeis? A 
nice figure!” 

Second Do.: “Why, don’t you know? It’s. your 
wife.” 

First Do.: “8o it is! 
before.” 

AN old lady was asked what she thought of one of 
her neighbours of the name of Jones, and witha 
knowing wink, replied: “ Why, I don’t like to say 
anything about my neighbours. As to Mr. Jones, 
sometimes I think, and then again I don’t know; 
after all, I rather guess he'll turn out to be a good 
deal such a sort of man as I take him to be.” 

LECTURE PATERNAL. 

Sonny: “You want me to appear like a beggar. 
People say: ‘You are the son of a millionaire, 
and——” 

Governor: “I made my millions by my economies, 
and am not guing to have them squandered by an 
idiot, who parts his hair in the centre, and wears a 
moustache like a cat! »-You dine at a French re- 
staurant, and pay as. much for a dinner as I used t: 
pay for a week's board. I can’t help your being 
foulish, but I can prevent your wasting my money.” 


SEVERITY OF THE SEASON.—The temperature of 
the longest day iu this year was considerably lower 
than that of the shortest in last The younger 
branches of many families, during the past week. 
have been suffering greatly from chilblains.—Punch. 


Tur Wrone or Perition.—We are requested to 
State that the petitions referred to in a paragraph in 
our last week’s number were signed at 13, * ‘louk’s” 
Court, and not at 13, “ Cook’s ” Court, as we had it. 
We are now right to a ‘l'.—Punch. 

CHANGING SIDES. 

Mr. Sumner, we read in the news from America, 
is about to pay a visit to the Pacific Coast, to lecture 
on the Alabama question. 

Mr. Sumner, upon the Alabama question, on the 
Pacific side! A case of the wrong man in the right 
place surely !— Punch. 

Tue Tip or THE Tox.—A friend of ours prophe- 
sied on the day before the race that we should lave 
afearfully wet day for the Oaks. On bving asked 
whence he derived his knowledge, he auswered 
“from his ache-corns.”—Fun. 


ANTI-MALTHUSIAN. 


Rustic: “Many good fam'lies in this neighbour- 
hood? Ishud rether think there wus! ‘Uhere'sold 


I thought I had seen her 


| om Baggs hath a-got vifteen a’ ’em, Bill Habberts 


can count vourteen, I’ve a-got therteen, and my 
brether Jan number'th a dezzen—very. good fam'lies 
I kall they, zir!”—Fun. 


Bow Wow.—The newspapers are so ignorant 
about hydrophobia, and so very fond of recording 
cases of its occurrence, that we should never be sur- 
prised to read—as “another case of lhydrophobia "— 
that someone who was runoing away from a dog 
that growled at him, fell « victim to that disorder be- 





with a handsome young clergyman. “ Yes,” replied 





cause he tumbled down and barked—his shins.—/4- 
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Royat Sponsors.—A fishmonger of Berlin, on the | 
casion of the birth of his twelfth son, according to | 
asked the king and the royal princes to be its 
The king responded by making the’ 
happy man & present of three ducats. One of the 
princes alev sent a present of five groschen (sixpence) 
in postage stamps. 

Income-Tax DgpucTiIon.—With reference to the 

oper deduction of income-tax on mortgages and 
ing official letter, dated the 
yent payments, the following official letter, date: 
14th inst., has been sent to an enquirer :—Sir,—I 
jave laid before the Board of Inland Revenue your 
ietter of the 8th inst., with reference to the deduc- 
tion of income-tax made from half-yearly payments | 
of rents and interest on mortgages falling due since 
the 5th April last. In reply, I am directed to ac- 
quaint you that the deduction should be at the rate 
of 6d, in the pound on the portion of the payment 
of rent or interest applicable to the period to thedth 
April, and at the rate of 5d. in the pound upon the 
rewainder.—I am, &c., T. SARGENT.” 

Tur Recent SEVERE WEATHER ON THE CoNTI- 
xENt.—The recent cold weather has been general 
throughout the Continent. On the 15th June, at 
Lecco, in the plains of Lombardy, snow fell in con- 
siderable quantities, On the 18th June, snow fellin 
abundance at several places in Austria. and in Mo- 
ravia, during a hailstorm on the 14th June, stones | 
fellthe size of a pigeon’segg. Cologne was white during 
the month, and the Rhine is so cold that bathing is 
done with brandy accompaniment. It is all due, say 
the savants, to spots on the sun, but when were they 
able to catch a glimpse of him ? 

Sotprers’ Dress.—The present uniform and cloth- 
ing of our soldiers is to undergo at once some altera- 
tious, which will do much to remove the Litherto 
unjust stigma on our nation as “the worst military 
tailors in the world.” The present tight tunic, which 
lus so recently been noticed as a source of disease, 
will gradually fall into disuse, being, according to 
orders now to be published, reserved for the queen's 
parades, and purely special occasions. A loose, blouse- 
like, or “ Norfolk ” coat is to be issued to the troops, 
which will be worn on all duties, fatigues, and pa- 
rades usually comprised in the soldier’s routine of 
duty. The present great-coat, which weighs as 
much as four pounds, will be made much lighter. 

DANGER OF ENVELOPES MARKED “To BE RE-) 
TURNED.” —“ If not called for within ten days to be | 
returned to——.” Such is the “legend” on many 
business envelopes at present, but they are not 
adapted to all kinds of business. For instance, if a 
married man is writing in a clandestine manner to 
another woman than his wife, as he has no business 
to do, then it is a little dangerous to use such an en- 
velope, as it may, like curses and chickens, “come 
home to roost.” Such was the case with a certain 
uufortunate individual not long ago. He had a wife 
who was not altogether free from jealousy, and who, 
on several occasions, had seen and heard enough to 
fau the jealous spark in her disposition into quite a 
lively flame. She received anonymous warning, not 
loug ago, to the effect that her husband was sustain- 
ing relations of undue intimacy with a gay aud 
dashing widow in a neighbouring town, whose name 
was furuished her. She did not delay chargiug her 
lord with incoustancy anda reckless disregard of 
the vows made her in marriage. He resented the 
imputation with a virtuous indignation and a noble 
scorn that went far towards convinciog her that she 
had been maliciously deceived by the anonymous 
informer. Weeks passed away, and the wife, whose 
heart had been lulled into a feeling of domestic se- 
curity, had almost forgotten the incident that had 
furnished her so much uneasiuess. But an accident 
interposed to verify all her former suspicions, and 
trausform corroding doubts into established and 
despairing facts. During her husbatd’s absence 
from home, among other letters brought to the 
house. was one that was marked “returned.” It 
was directed in her husband’s own band to a woman, 
and that woman—oh! jealousy and rage—the gay 
and dashing widow. It is almost needless to say 
that she hesitated not a moment to tear off the en- 
velopeand read the letter. ‘I'he contents established 
her husband’s falsehood and infidelity beyond a 
doubt. She read in his own handwriting, which 
was unmistakable, the most passionate declarations 
of love for the woman addressed, followed by 
appeals to her to elope with him, “leaving that old 
heu, my wife (that’s the way he wrote, the brute !) 
to scratch for herself.” The wife might have for- 
given his writing a love-letter to anuther woman, | 
ou his exhibiting due repentance, and promising not 
to do it again, but te be stigmatised by him as an 
“oldhen” was more than she could forgive or en-| 
dure, and she has taken the iuitiatory steps towards | 
adivorce. ‘Che husband, meanwhile, is cursing his | 
Own stupidity. He had a lot of envelopes with the 
criuted words on one end—“ if not called for within 


oc 
custom, 
g vndfathers. 











ten days to be returned to——.” Some of them had | the question, If a pound will do it, give the pound. 


the blank filled out with his own name, and through 
some strange, but entirely justifiable fatality, he got 
hold of ove of the envelopes and used it to enfold the 


inamorata. ‘he widow being away from home until 
the ten days’ grace had expired, the postmaster 
like a prompt business man as he is, returned the 
letter to the writer's address, as people take pills— 
“according to directions on the wrapper,” with the 
above result. It proved a bitter pill fur the incon- 
stant Benedict to swallow. He has endeavoured to 
make it up with his wife, and induce her to with- 
draw the suit for divorce, but she vows she will 
never again live with a man who, in a letter toa 
secret flame, calls his wife an “old hen.” So the 
‘end is not yet. 
TO ONE WHOM FORTUNE NEGLECTED. 

I think (to be candid) quite well of myself ; 

And friends deem my merits not trifling nor few; 
And yet, by the way she deprives me of pelf 

Dame Fortune has surely a differént view 

TuErz is never a sale of autographs or rare docu- 
ments without the fact coming strongly out that 
the English attach an immeuse value to literary avd 
historical handwriting, and they exemplify their 
passion for such relics by the most practical of tests. 
Mr. John Dillon's collection of curiosities, lately 
brought to the hammer, realised no less a sum than 
3,0802,, the hand writing of poets, authors, statesmen, 
and others, fetching fabulous prices. Dr. Johnson's 
original autograph MS. of the “Life of Pope” 
fetched 137/., a collection of autograph letters of 
Nelson 150/., and some historical epistles of Oliver 
Cromwell's to Colonel Walton, 55. Specimens of 
the writing of Byron, Cvleridge, Thomson, aud 
Charles Lamb, none of them very difficult to pro- 
cure, commanded prices which ought to take from us 
the stigma of being a prosaic people. 





GIVE ME A FRESH’NING BREEZE. 


Give me a fresh’ning breeze ahead, 
While swift the broad prow dips ; 

While far and wide the foam is spread, 
And the salt is on our lips. 

Like winged steeds tire billows leap, 
Their white manes dash'd with brine ; 

Hurrah! there is nothing like the deep, 
Where’er the sun may shine. 


Where’er the sun may shine, my boys, 
There’s nothing like the sea ; 
The spirit never svars so high, 
The heart ne’er bounds so free, 
As when the briny billows bear 
With giant arms the ship ; 
I seem e’en now to taste the air 
Of freedom on my lip. 


Oh, freedom on my lip, my boys, 
The dash, the foam, the spray ; 

The chorus of the elemeuts, 
Rough sounding on their way 3 

The laughing surges on our lee, 
Careering in their mirth ; 

Hurrah! ove hour upon the sea 
Is worth a year on earth. 








GEMS. 


MANY are rendered happy by the exemption of 
pain rather than by the enjoyment of any pleasure. 

Foroet injuries and remember benetits; if you 
grant a favour, forget it; if you receive one, re- 
member it. 


AN indiscreet man is more hurtful than an ill- 
natured one ; for, as the latter will only attack his 
enewies, and those he wishes ill tu, the other injuries 
indiflerently both frieuds and foes. 

No man grows great by employing his faculties 
for his own good alone. Men are great in the direc- 
tion of exerting themselves for. others. The more 
we rise, the nobler we become. That is the greatest 
mao that does the most for his fellow-men ; and that 
is the lowest man that does the least for his fellow- 
men. 

BeoiIn at Homr.—Why do you begin to do good 
so far off? This is a ruling error. Begin at the 
centre and work outward. If you do not love your 
wife, do not pretend to such love for the people of 
the antipddes. If you let some family grudge, some 
peccadillo, some uudesirable gesture, sour your 
visage towards a sister or daughter, pray cease to 
teach beneficence on a large scale. Begin not at 
the next door, but within your own door—then with 
your uext neighbour, whether relative, servant, or 
superior. Account the man you meet the man you 
are to bless. Give him such things as you have. 
“ How can I make him or her happier?” This is 





| If advice will do it, give advice. If a look, a smile, 
| or @ warm pressure of the hand, or tear, will do ii. 
| give the look, smile. hand, or tear. 
passionate missive lis mature pen had traced to his | 


But never for- 
get that the happiness of our world is a mountain of 
golden sands, and that it is your part to cast some 
contributory atom every moment. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Stop A Lgax.—Beat yellow soap and whiting, 
with a little water into a thick paste. Rub this 
over the part where the leakage is, and it will be iv- 
stantly stopped. 

CurE ror IN-GROWING Natts.—It is stated that 
cauterisation by hot tallow is an immediate cure for 
in-growing nails. Put asmall piece of tallow in a 
spoon, and drop two or three drops between the 
nails and granulations. The effect is almost magical. 
Pain and tenderness are at once relieved, and in a 
few days the granulations all go, thus leaving 
diseased parts dry, and destitute of all feeling, and 
the edge of the nail exposed, so as to admit of being 
pared away without any inconvenience. The operi- 
tion causes little if any pain if the tallow is properly 
heated. 

To CLean Kip Gtoves.—To clean kid gloves, 
have ready a little new milk in one saucer and a 
piece of brown soap in another, and a clean cloth or 
towel, folded three or four times. On the cloth 
spread out the glove smooth and neat. Takes piece 
of flanueb, dip it in the milk, then rub off a good 
quantity of suap to the wetted flannel. and commence 
to rub the glove towards the fingers, holding it 
firmly with the left hand. Contiuue the process 
until the glove, if white, looks of a dingy yellow, 
though clean; if coloured, till it looks dark and 
spoiled. Lay it to dry, and the operator will svon be 
gratified to see that the old glove looks nearly new. 
It will be soft, glossy, smooth aud elastic. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THB Pope has just entered the twenty-fourth year 
of his Pontificate. He is seventy-seven years of age, 
and his two brothers are four aud seven years older. 

DirectLy the Great Eastern returus to Euzland 
she will take fresh cable on board and start for Ludia, 
to lay a liue between Bombay and Suez. 

THE Viceroy, whilst in Paris, gave orders fo. 
1,790 costumes to be sent to his theatre at Cairo. 
They will cost 150,000f. (6,000/.) The Viceroy in- 
ter ds to cap the grandeur of even the French stage. 

Apvices from Hong-kong to May 19th state that 
numerous outrages upon foreigners had been reported. 
The British minister had made a complaint to the 
Chinese government. 


Tne Canary bird has been an object of traffic for 
five centuries. Five hundred years ago there was 
but oue kind of canary bird, but the original stuck 
has been so mixed and adulterated that the varieties 
now uumber at least fifty. 

Ir is stated that Lord Napier, of Magdala, has re- 
signed his post as Commander iu-Chief at Bombay, 
aud that Lieutenant-General the Llon. Sir Augustus 
Spence, K.C.B., has been nominated to the chief com 
mand of the presidency. 

THERE are some suspicion-invoking marks, whic! 
we have not befure observed, oa the left foot of the 
finest outdoor statue in London, the standing figure 
of James LL, at the back of the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall. Sir Joho Branston’s “ Autobiography ” 
tells us this is the work of Griuling Gibbons. 


A Man CrvciryinG HimseLr.—A working stove- 
fitter of Chateau Thierry, Franze, aged about forty, 
a married mau and father of a family, wasfound, re- 
cently, in his garret, lyiug on a cross which he had 
himself constructed out of old rafters, and to which, 
in imitation of the death of Jesus Christ, he had ac- 
tually nailed his two feet and one of his hands. He 
was removed to the hospital. 

Discovery In BuNsury Caurcu.—A wall-paint- 
ing has just been discovered on one side of the east 
window of Buubury Church, corresponding to another 
which was found ou the other side. It is the figure 
of an angel, with both wings represented. There 
was a legend ona scroll in old Kaylish characters, 
not however legible. The pictorial representation 
first discovered is that of a man with a child in his 
arms, aud pointing to a cross of the ordinary shape, 
which, says the vicar, was also traversed by a St. 
Andrew’s cross, and a wreath, perhaps of thorns, 
encircling them both. There was also the hammer 
aud a pair of pincers, and a large nail in the lower 
part of the cross. ‘This may have been meant to 
represent the child Jesus seeing, as in a vision, the 
future scene of his suffering. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


So.a.—Declined with thanks. 

Manrtua.—Perfectly legal. 

‘W. P.—Any baker will tell you. 

J. Jouxson.—Avoid all quacks. 

Gxir¥in.—Spell it according as you were christened. 

C. W. R.—If you are wise, avoid each and all of them. 

Anr.—See answer to “J. H. W.,” in this number. 

Pracockx.—You will find your question answered in this 
number. 

W.E.J.—1. Yes. 2. We do not undertake to return 
rejected inanuscripts. 

Any.—Write to the office of the Shipping and Mercantile 
Gazette, London. 

Quix1£.—Sce first answer to “ R. Brown,” in this num- 
Ler. 

Wrti1am Suitx.—A music publisher will get the book 
for you. 

8S. H. C.—Apply to any respectable printer, and you 
will vet every. information. 

A Youna Wirz.—Show.the letters to your husband. 
lie will soon stop the persecution. 

Sin Orro Dang.—A letter addressed to her, ‘‘Hamp- 
stead, London,” will reach the lady. 

A Lover or Rosgs. 1, Natural most likely. 2. Consult 
a florist. 

S..A. (West Bromwich).—You can recover half the 
money paid from the landlord of the house. 

J. 1H. W.—If you consult our back numbers for the 
last month you will find all your questions auswered. | 

R. 8S. A.—Your perseverance is commendable, but the 
verses not up to our standard. 

G. M. P.—1. Doctors’ Commons. 2. Your handwriting 
is open to great intprovement. 

O. B.—Salt is the most effectual means to take grease 
out of glass shades. 

Ropert.—Shrove Tuesday, the day before Ash Wednes- 
dy, the first day of the Lent fast. 

Czsan.—Do not interfere in the matter. The proper 
person to do so is the young man’s father or guardian. 

Acostina.—We cannot recommend you anything to 
make the eyelashes grow. They should only be cut in 
the cases of children. 

Tnomas Joy.—The bill has not passed ‘yet, and it is 
«questiouable if it ever will. We are entirely in favour of 
the bill. 

Cunxers.—1. A slight dose of alterative and aperient 
medicine would relieve the symptoms of which you com- 
plain. 2. Handwriting too scratchy. 

A Lover or Exenrcise.—If you will consult the adver- 
tisements in the daily papers ou the subject, you will be 
able to come to a decision. 

Viv1an.—It was an act of impoliteness on the part of 
the gentlemen ; but youshould take no notice of it, more 
especially by letter. 

Taunton.—A treacherous friend is the mest dangerous | 
enemy; if he has told one lie he will not hesitate at an- 
Do not answer the letter. 

E. C.—Your lines, ‘‘ Watching,” are musical ; but they | 
have not sufficient streugth to warrant us giving them a | 
place. 

Caxnotus.—If you prove that he neglected teaching you 
your trade, you can ieave at once. Otherwise, only at the 
expiration vi the term of the indentures. 

ick.—l. You do not say how many years or months | 
age of 20. For that reason we caunot answer 
you. 2. Handwriting very fair. 

Vrervor.—Parliament (from the French parlement, dis- 
course) derives its origin from the Saxon general assem- | 
blies, called Witlenagemot. | 

A Constant Reaper.—Ordinary ink is most frequently 
used, but we are not aware of any preparation which 
would be indelible, not applied previous to glazing. 

Ga.iry.—John Guttenberg inyented cut metal types, 
and used them in printing the earliest edition ot the 
bible, which was commenced in 14#4 and finished in 1460. 

Turee Yrans’ Sunscrirer.—All depends upon the 
business npon which you wish to write. Your better plan 
would be to do it through a solicitor. 

Auicr Lovisa.—Hair dye: Hydrosulphuret of ammo- 
nia, one ounce; solution of potash, three drachms ; dis- 
tilled or rain water, one ounce; mix, and put into a small 





other. 
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bottle ; then take nitrate of silver, one drachm ; distilled 
or rain water, two ounces; mix, and put in another bot- 
tle. Apply first solution to the roots of the hair, with 
say a toothbrush, continuing the application for some 
fifteen minutes ; then separate the hair into wisps and 
brush in second solution, taking care that it does not pe- 
netrate to the skin. Previously to applying the dye, 
hair must be cleansed of all grease. 

Emma Dawes.—Write to the secretary of the infirmary 
and state yourcase. He will give you every information 
- to their rules, and also advise you when to come to 

wn. 

A Svupscriser.—The father has the interest of the 
money till the children come of age. It is then equally 
divided, unless a special provision to the contrary is 
made in the will. 

Curistina G.—Withont a knowledge of your qualifica- 
tions, we could not advise = Make your application 
through an agent, who will be able to judge of your 
chances of success. 

Sovrnsrner.—The White House at Washington, built 
of freestone, gives name to the United States Govern- 
ment, as St. James’s Palace does to that of Great Bri- 
tain. 

F. T. V.—Gnat Bites. —Ammonia isa — good remedy 
for the inflummation and irritation caused by the sting of 
a gnat, and even of a wasp. Spirit of camphor, with a few 
drops of opium in it, is efficacious. 

An Anxious Fatuzr.—If the lad has made up his mind 
to bea sailor the best thing to prevent him from running 
away is to get him taken as an apprentice on some ship, 
and give him as decent an outfit as you can afford. 

Cuartes B.—1. The question is not for us. Ask & 
medical man. 2. Time alone will give strength to broken 
bones by cementing their union by a further deposit of 
osseous matter. 3. Your handwriting requires great im- 
provement. 

CaicxrTEer.—1. In a state of good health the hands 
should perspire ; for which reason do not interfere with 
nature, lest you have to pay the inevituble penalty—loss 
of health. 2. Weare notat liberty tosay. 3%. Quitegood 
enough. 

Aw Unnarpy Grru.—1. Your father can be compelled to 
support you. 2. If the trustees can get proofs of the se- 
coud marriage, the annuity ceases, and she is obliged to 
refund what has been drawn since the ceremony took 

lace. 

. GOOD-MORROW. 
Shine brightly through her casement, sun ; 
Thou, gale, soft odours bring her ; 
Ye merry birds that hail the day, 
Your sweetest music sing her ; 
Smile, Nature, on her, as she wakes, 
And hide all sights of sorrow ; 
And have no sounds but those of joy 
To bid my love—good-morrow. 


Good-morrow to those lustrous eyes, 

With bright, good humour beaming! 

Good morrow to those ruddy lips, 

Where smiles are ever teeming ! 

Good-morrow to that happy face, 

Undimmed as yet by sorrow ! 

Long be the heart as free from care, 
Good-morrow, love—good-morrow ! N. M. 


Octavio B.—Talent alone can make a writer. There 
must be a man behind the book ; a personality which, by 
birth and quality, is pledged to the doctrines there set 
forth. The doctrines will find method, imagery, articu- 
lation and melody. 

Davuntixess.—In your case what you think courage is 
only rashness. Be prudent and modest. If you have too 
great a contempt for the opinion of the World, the world 
will pay you out in your own coin. ‘There is no justifica- 
tion for what you intend doing. Take our advice and 
alter your course of conduct. 

Jo.ty Bor.—We would not advise you to frequent the 
establishment. Although there is not much harm in 
visiting it occasionally, still it necessitates a waste of 
valuable time. You ought to occupy yourself with some 
kind of study. 

Mepicinr Man.—Tartaric acid is said to have been the 
first discovery of the eminent chemist Scheele, who pro- 
cured it in a separate state by boiling tar with lime, and 
in decomposing the tartrate of lime thus formed by means 
of sulphuric acid in 1770. In 1859 Maron Liebig formed 
tartaric acid from other sources. 

Patace Yarp.—The woolsack, the seat of the lord high 
chancellor in the House of Lords, is so called from its 
being a large square bag of wool, without back or arms, 
covered with redcloth. Wool was the staple commodit; 
of Eugland in the reign of Edward I11., when the wool- 
sack first came into use. 

FurnivaL-—The young lady is evidently a coquette, 
and you should be very careful about compromising your 
happiness. Don’t shiily-shally. Find outall about Cap- 
tain S., and if you discover it as you suspect, make no at- 
tempt to ‘‘cut him out,” as you term it, but endeavour 
to find consolation in the love of another “ fair one” with 
more candour and honesty. 

Wuyirrep B.—The lines are by Keats, and run thus: 

Oh, sorrow, 
Why dost thou borrow 

The natural hue of health from vermeil lips 
To give maiden blushes . 
To the white rose bushes ? 

Or is it thy dewy hand the daisy tips ? 

R. Brown.—1l. Use charcoal and persevere; they will 
soon get white. 
your handwriting and figures good enough for a clerk's 
situation. 3. Continue to study hard, with special appli- 
cation to what would be useful in the occupation which 
you are following. 

_Grecory Vang.—Bacon says “speech is silver and 
sileuce golden,” but it does not apply to you in the case 
youmeutioned. We are much mistaken if the lady is 
not an arrant coquette—one of those who take delight in 
torturing timid swains. Your only plan is to take heart 
of grace, and spenk your mind at once. If it is as we 


2. Your compositiou is very fair, and | 





have prognosticated, there is no triumph to her in having, 
as , term it, ‘“‘achieved another conquest ;” but you 
will have cause to congratulate yourself in having got 
free from the silken entanglements of a kind of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, at the expense of some loss of time, 
and a slight heartache which will soon pass away. 

Cuanceny Lane.—The Right of Primogeniture isa usa 
brought down from the earliest period. The first-born in 
the patriarchal ages had a superiority over his brethren, 
and, in the absence of his father, was priest to the family. 
In England, by the ancient custom of gavel-kind, primo. 
geniture was of no account. The rights of primogenitur, 
were abo in France in 1790. 

Rostxa.—l. If you were born in this country, English. 
2. We do not think brushing in moderation will wear 
them away. 3. See first answer to ‘‘R. Brown” in this 
number. 4. If your other accomplishments are on a par 
with your handwriting, you will do for a governess. 5. 
Rather young. Wait a little longer. 6. Butter-milk is 
good for the purpose, or elder-flower water. 

A Mercuant’s Crerx.—In 1856, drafts crossed with 
the banker’s name were made payable only to or throus) 
the same banker. This act was passed in consequence o/ 
a decision to the contrary in the case of Carlen v. Ireland, 
December 12,1855. In 1858 the crossing was made a 
material part of a cheque, but bankers are not held re- 
sponsible when the parame does not plainly appear ; and 
a penny stamp was ord to be affixed to drafts on ban- 
kers, commencing May 25. 


Joanna.—A lady, if she has atiy respect for horself, 
will never condescend to disouss with her domestics the 
affairs of her neighbours. When a lady manifests a pry- 
ing disposition before her servants she sinks her dignity, 
and the most trifling and innocent circumstances are dis. 
torted and presented as.evidence to the detriment of 
those spoken about. Especially should a wife refrain 
from discussing with her servants the ‘ities of ha 
husband in conduct and temper. A 

Henny Somervitiz.—l. For the plum-pudding you 
waut, take of suet, a quarter-of-a-pound; bread, “a 
pound; currants, half-a-pound; raisins, half-a-pound; 
two tablespuvonsful of troacle, or even more if preferred, 
to be well mixed in as much milk as will make it intoa 
stiff batter, and let it boil gently for at least five hours. 
2. Half-a-pound of butter, half-a-pound of sugar, and 2 
ounces of tea are the quantities commonly allowed to 
each servant a-week, in families where economy is 
studied. 

Tuomas (a clerk), twenty-one, fair, has 52l. a-year, good 
prospects-from his father, and is fond of home. . Rospon- 


dent must pe well educated, good looking, affectionsie, 


fond of home, and about eighteen or nineteen. 

Carry P., eighteen, pretty, medium height, dark 
brown hair and eyes, lively, domesticated, and a good 
pianist. ‘Respondent must be tall, have fair hair, and 
dark eyes. 

JaNEITE and VALENTINE.—“ Janette,”’ tall, flaxen hair, 
blue eyes, musical, good looking, and cheerful. ‘ Valen- 
tine,” dark hair aud eyes, good looking, and amiable. 
Kespondents must be respectable. 

Mornine Star, twenty-four, good looking, well educa- 
ted, lively, and domesticated. Respondent must be dari, 
good tempered, well connected, and have 3001. a-year. 
Would not object to a widower. under forty and well oil. 

CuarLeran¢e “Rep,—‘ Charley,” twenty-one, 5 ft. 5in., 
good looking, tond of music and dancing, and has a good 
income. Respordent must be a brunette, about his own 
height, “Fred,” twenty-two, 5ft. 7in., rather good 
looking, blue eyes, fair. Respondent must be nearly his 
own age and a brunette. 

J. V. R., twenty-one, 5ft. 9}in., dark, and good look- 
ing; in partnership with merchants; income about 
50Nl.; wishes to find an amiable, well educated, and do- 
mesticated young lady to pay her his addresses. Wi!! 
any youny lady (who is in earnest) kindly send “ carte” 
to “J. V. .,” which will, if approved, lead to an inter- 
view. 

ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Watrer is responded to by—‘‘ Minnie” (a farmer's 
daughter), eighteen, tall, good looking, and would like 
carte de visite, 

Water by—‘‘ Florence Annie,” seventeen, fair, well 
educated, a good pianist, and will have mouey. 

Frep by—‘ Genevra,” eighteen, short, and dark. 

CuarLeY by—‘ Nina,” eighteen, metiuin height, fair, 
and blue eyes. 

Lina by—“ Alfred Rawson,” twenty-four, in good busi- 
ness, anu would like to exchange cartes ds visite. 
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